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Appletons’ peers 6S A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Sehools. 
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WO) AR. 2 \ 97 Sontttructed in atcordgnce with the views of advanced teachers. 
Ks. Give, especial prominence to leading industries and commerce and their relation to the 
physical conditions of the eéuntry. 
A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. Introduce to pen geocoding > pA logical development, so as to make each step 
, NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, By Professor James | Comping beauty of illustration Gad typography with every element of me- 
Jononnot, author of “ Principles and Practice of Teach- | Retain the useful, discard the useless. 
- ing,” * Pepng ical Reader,” ‘‘ How we Live.” etc. Embody.a natural and philosophical system of instruction. a 
Are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
: No. x Be Viet Friends. Contain the most recent geographical changes first 
~ Are, in the best and highest sense, 5 geerog books of the period. school publi- 
No. 2. Fig n= ne a other | Have become what their title indicates, the STANDARD. cations that ful- 

Neig od For Young Folks. Introductory ly recognized the 
° price, 30 ng SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION edvenced position and 
| No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, and some new demands of the 
e others. For Boys and Girls. Introductory price, teacher’s profession, and 

40 cents. that embodied in a perfected 
~ No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs,aind form 
r their Kin, For Young People. Ready July fgth. 
: No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: Science MODERN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 

and Literature of Natural History. For School 4 . - a 
~ or Home. Introductory price, $1.00. in harmony with the prevailing spirit of 
nd 
- APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT- at at Every progress, were 
= Author a ists 
x of Chemisthy,-ByProf. F.W. Ctarte! APPT ETONS’ 
The Essential of Anatomy, -Physiology, and 

Hygiene. By Rocer S. Tracy, M. D. 

A Compend of Geology. By Joszru Le Conte. READERS. 

oP. Elementary Zoology. By C.F. Hokper and J. B, 

Hover, M. D. Among their distinguishing features are: 
ce, : - 

Ps pay fey. oi : 4 bar yn _ Literary Excellence, 

is. ow We Live. b au ° iv 
, special ‘attention to the laws of Hygiene, with refer- Beauty of Ilustration, 
re 


Word and Sentence Analysis, 
Word and Phonic Method combined, 
Language Lessons and Language Study. 


KRUSI’S 
DRAWING COURSKS, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


ence to effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
Johonnot's Sentence and Word Book. A notable 
mM. work, in accord with the new education. 
Dreyspring’s German Verb-Dril/, A farther Ex- 
may position of his famous Cumulative Method. 
} Appletons' Introductory Fourth Reader. A 
F welcome addition to this Popular Series. 
Whiton's Preparation at Read- 
ing Xenophot, ef 
Gaillard's French Series: 


Youmans's Botanies. New 
. revised editions. 


























Tappan's Elements of Kriisi’s System of Drawing is preéminently adapted 
he Geometry, From “ Appletons’ Introductory to meet the wants of our public-school instruction. 
u we he an Fourth Reader.” It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade. 
4 oliti It is the only really practical system, enabling any teacher 
7 . Econo- ¥ APS AND CH ARTS. to successfully boone rer without special salsestion, 
vy It has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms in Ne 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. By Resrcca | ture. 
D. RickorF,. It is exceedingly simple, natural, rational. 
Allen - Had- | Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts. It is essentially an educational course. 
- ley's Greek | Appletons’ Excelsior Wall Maps. New. It draws out the pupil’s ingenuity and power of combina- 
Grammar. | Linton’s Historical Charts, on Bem’s Mnemonic System. | tion. It therefore supplies an /rventive Course, restricted 
Harkness’s First| Henslow’s Botanical Charts. By Exiza A. Youmans. only by the laws of taste and order. 
Greek Book. Cornell’s Outline Maps. Revised to date. : - applies art to all the wants and requirements of in- 
Revised. ’ . ustry. 
r Kruele: Nom Manusle, of SPOS ARATE Rare ing lip oe Grave Seaperter. FS a A NS fully, philosophi- 
& Orawing. Send for Special Map and Chart Price-list. cally, and practically, developed the subject for public instruc- 
Krusi’s Drawing Tablets. {2 AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 44 tion in our common schools. 
geoiet e SRANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. <. 
ae "shemale Writing Charts. ‘ Quackenbos's Arithmetics, Histories, Grammar, Rheto- | Harkness's Latin Series. 
Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies. rity. and Natural Philosophy. Appletons’ Classica! Series, 
Stickney’ 8 Language Series. Deschanel's Natura/ Philosophy. Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology. 
The Song Wave and Wavelet. Richards’s Elements of Trigonometry. Lockyer’s Astronomy. 
Johonnot's Geographical Reader. = * "7 Gornell’s Geographical Series. Youmans's Chemistry. 
Primers of Scienbes ddistory,{ and Literatur’: <2 4 Shepherd's. Historical. Reader. Cumulative Method in German. 
Horee’s First ear. of Zoology. Bain’s Qomposition and #hetor ic. 





And hundreds of others, ingluding Text-Books in English, French, German, Itaiian, Spanish, Hebrew, and Syriac. 
ater ago | Soktectes, Sherk ties ear etocteety. ext Fécotoce:seseraiy, i eopecthally invited to our extensive list of Popular Text-Books, suited 
the University. and including every department of study. Catalogues, price-lists, and “ Educational Notes,” giving 

Puticlars, will be forwarded on applicatioa, « 'D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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SUMMER- VACATIONS 


wishing to engage in a profitable business should examine the merits of 


The People’s s Cyclopedia : 
‘Dhiversal Knowledge, 


as a work on which they can earn from $10 to $20 a day. 


~ THE PEOPLE'S 


1S THE 


Latest, the. Cheapest, and the Best 
CYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHED. 


Don’t be misled by the statements of publishers of any other Cyclopedia, which publishers have copied the plan of 


Lhe People's Cyclopedia, 


having found their, own ponderous Cyclopedia driven. out of the market by the great and deserved popularity of 


‘THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA 
We are. prepared to offer the Best Terms on the BEST CYGLOP EDTA use in the Family, Office, and School-Room, 


A great many men are now earning from $25 to $75 a week. The work gives universal satisfaction. 70,000 copies have 
been delivered to subscribers in less than Four Years. 


Read the following from the Faculty of Asbury University, Greencastle, Indiana : 

“« We have carefully examined THE PEOPLE’s CYOLOPEDIA, and find it to contain) recent investigations, The illustrations and taps are executed with great accuracy. 
all the features of a popular work of reference. The subjects are briefly but compre-| The Type is new and makes a very beautiful page. A Cyclopedia of this sort is the 
hensively and thoroughly treated. They have been prepared with great painstaking | most valuable book for general information whichteading and thinking people cao 
and scholarly care, The matter is fresh, and written from the stand point of the most! possess, There is not a family or school in the land which can afford to be without one.’ 


Specimen pages of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, with endorsements from highest authorities, such as College Presidents 








and Professors, Clergymen of every denomination, Superintendents, Principals and Teachers of Schools, Statesmen, Business Men and 


Farmers, will be sent to any address, by 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. ¥;, ‘and Sen Francisco, Cal, 


Or, BRYAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 757 Broadway, New York. 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO.,79 Milk Street, Boston. 
F..A, DAVIS, 1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE JONES BROS, PUB. CO., 53 Longworth 8St., Cincinnati, O. 
PROPLE'S PUBLISHING CO., 15 Washington Street, Chicago, 
RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
$C. CHILTON PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
. General Agents for the ’Publishers. © : 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


THE’SCHOOL JOURNAL. 














| The Reader’s Handbook or racts, characters, Plots avd References. 


| By Rev. Dr. Brewer. Extra crown 8ro, nearly 1,200 pages, one half morocco, gilt top. 83.50. 
A Dictionary 0f Miracles, rmirative, reatistic ana Dogmatic. 


The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dictionary Published. 


CaSsELL’s Frencu Dictiongry, 


(French-English and English-French.) 





Yew and Enlarged Rdition. 


186th Thousand. 


1,150 Pages. Price, $1.50. | 


Among the special features of Oe EE ee ceterest oatiien ore he fetiomtng : 


It bas been contsins 1,1 
erovn 8¥0, Rw yoru 0 the number of 3,000 have been aided. It has been 


Pere 


Deeemary., hs lal; seeceete Insuomary ot ot fee Pe French language 
Pages sent free on application. 


edition of no Pe ofthe French sve. 
been corrected by Profossor Rousacp, B. 
ing Dictionary. Tris is the | 





‘this country. 


—extra | 


gas boon entirely senct tu wow type. 
MIT fg features et found in 
and so far 


German-English and English- 
German Pronouncing Dictionary. 


With an appendix 


the most important changes introduced into German Orthogra 


phy in 1880 by the Prussian Minister of Education. Orown 8vo, 864 pages, cloth. $1.50. 


Latin-English and English- 


With brief Illustrative Quotations, Mythological notices, and short Biographiee. Gorse, 


890 pages. $1.50. 


Latin Dictionary. 


First Lessons in German Reading. 
By Fraulein Jager of the Princess Helena Colle;e, Ealing. 1 vol.,12mo. Price 40 cents. 


The Shakespeare Reading-Book. 


Being seventeen of Shakespeare's Plays, abridged for the Use of Schools and Public Read-| 


ings. H. CouRTHOPE Bowmn, MLA., author of * 


* Studies in English,” “Simple English Poems,” 


etc. Crown 8vo. 452 pages. Cloth edition. Price, $1.25. 


Dictionary of Phraseand Fable. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Stats £6 cheat Sh.p0e even 
Phrases, Allusions, an:1 Words that have a Tale to Tell. 17th Edition, Revised and Correct 
Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one-half morocc, gilt top, $2.50. 


NOW READY: 


| study af Rogie Manone "tee book's 
r 
orb z 


Net.te.” | Daina oPbngtae Hisar 


% this, -C-L + subjects will be be treated in the oxiaaati f ecnall 
! ve form more & 
work will a or hundred 


Mustrated. Extra crown 8vo. Over 600 pages, balf-morocce, gilt top. 82.50. 


) Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. 


By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.R.A.8.,F.L.8., Fellow of the Geological, Chemical, and Royal 
Microscopical Societies, Straton Prizeman and Gold Medalist in Technology, University of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The e Dictionary of English History. 


late scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on 
reece Armen Tins’ Ooingn, Leasen: and F. 8. Putiina, M.A , late Professor of Ilistory, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 1,120 pages, bound in extra cloth. 
ae Sse. 
says: “ This book will really bea gteat boon toevery one who makes a 
deme — in double . royal . Se. ont copes 
pages, x tosubjects on w 

. Itisreafly Olas tad evttence Uf eee anywhere . . and we cordially 
we Vip ence er havaber ederceds y Pyred yd pone se og 

The Brit*sh Review in issue of Jan 


From “It is singular that so de- 
sirable a work as the * 


uary, 
of —— Htntoey should not have been thought of before. . 
late which are likely Lio prave more generally useful than the 
It fills a place that has ned Vacant in our li 


“ A Work of Sicees Utility.—Both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 
The En ic Dictionar 


An entirely New elo haustive Work of Reference to al the Words in the English Languge, 
with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. With Numerous Ilus- 
trations. To be completed in about 12 es oe —— tom 00 per volume. 
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‘Eng cai. TVOLA “WOW READY. BY SUBSCRIPTION ONL 
pages of eeerekse meee DICTIONARY will be sot free to any address on Tae 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. By W. DAvenrrort, 
ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 410, cloth. $1.50. 


The Story of English Literature. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 volume, large 12mo, 530 pages. $1.50. 
written, suitable alike for the students and the library. 


An elegant volume, finely 





CASSELL & CO.’S Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and 
Educational Works, etec., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


SENT FREE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 








Normal Educational Publications, 


Practical for Business! 


Best for Teachers! 


Cheapest for Parents! 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. Publishers. 





DR. BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


By Epwarp ‘Broogs, A.A., Ph.D. 


PRINcIPAL OF PENNSYLVANIA State Normat SCHOOL; 


AUTHOR OF PHILOSOPHY OF ARITEMETIC, METH- 
OD8 OF TEACHING, MENTAL SCIENCE, &c., &C. 


ee 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 


Pe eapyp STANDARD SERIES. 
ler course, comprises a Prim 


a wr. Mental vo teschers for single ect” Writion a. 


tion, post postpaid, $1.38. 
BROOKS’S UNION SERIES. 
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Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and 
Key, e ° ° - $1.10 

Dr. Brooks's Trigonom- 
etry and © es, . » i.10 

Dr. Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic and 
ol ey, cach, ° ° 1.25 

Brooks’s wampeaghy of Arith- 
metic, ° 2.25 


Dr. Brooks's Methods of Teaching, . 
Dr. Brooks's Mental Science, . 


1.75 
1.75 





PROF. WESTLAKE'S WORKS, 


By J. Wiis WesTLake, A. M. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 
plete Com position ited to cor- 
reais werner see eee 
|-rvom or private use. and 
formalities used in cultured society 
letters, notes and cards. Price, soca. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 
Ui SP reees po he on cemieante ont schol 
arly -E 
of information in a compact 
form for use in schools Se Se 
enaean =p 





Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


By Pror. J. V. eee 
Ta Series the art is based common sense 
[applied to every day uses. Vesy camp 


1 pops # cement Peete wclips Meaual tar 


CORRECT and POLISHEB ENGLISH. 
By Prors. Fewsmirn and Sincer. 
Fewsmith’s Grammar. 

=s Grammar. 
oye otergtes fut of ears tt tac 
iying Se aad welting.  Fowunltets 
coatetn no yy 4A to and 
ry . prices, 


Grima’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


Griin’s Notes in Chemistry. 

Pelten’s Maps the best published). 
Lyte’s Keeping and Blanks. 
Lyte’s ‘Seng beok (new). 
Petersen’s ifMar Science, &c., &c. 





For Particulars, Terms and Circulars, address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


P.O. Box 1278, 


No. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Are You Ready for the Question ? 


Se a 


RESOLVED :—That the teachers in attendance at the County 
Institute and Normal School do hereby recommend '8 series 
of Geographies for exclusive use in all the schools of this County. 


Mr. A.—Mr. Chairman: I would like to inquire before this 
question is put, how many of the teachers present have seen Maury’s 
Geographies. I have had the pleasure of examining Maury’s “ Ele- 
mentary,” and I must say that its very manifest merits, including 
easy grading and a charming presentation of topics, will prevent 
me from recommending any other series, until, at least, I have 
seen the ‘‘ Manual.” 











Mr. B.—I have not seen Maury’s “Elementary,” but I have 
recently obtained a copy of Maury’s “ Manual” (the revised 
edition) which I much prefer to any other work of its kind. Its 
scientific method, and its singularly clear and interesting style 
have determined me to see more of the series before voting even for 
my old and favorite . 


Mr. C.—I have not seen either of Maury’s books mentioned, 
which.I believe constitute the regular school series, but I have 
Maury’s “ Revised Physical,” and am glad to say that I do not 
know a more valuable and fascinating text-book. I move, sir, that 
the question of Geographies be postponed till we have an opportu- 
nity of examining Maury Carried unanimously, 


To all concerned in the above question and to all who are 
considering the matter of New Geographies, we will forward 
specimens upon receipt of price, as follows: The new Two-Book 
Series of Maury viz. : ‘‘Elementary and Revised Manual,” to one 
address for $1.50; the same, with the “‘Revised Physical” added, 
$2.50; the “ Physical” alone, $1.20. 








Send for special rates of exchange and introduction to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY. 


For many years the publishers have been devoting their energies to the preparation of textbooks 
which should represent the highest attainable degree of excellence in every department, Their well- 
known Series may always be relied on to furnish a thorough and satisfactory equipment of books for 
every branch in public or private schools. 
number of thetr list, comprising, as it does, about four hundred titles, attention ts called to several 
new and important works mentioned below. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. With ‘sseatt referencé to the 
effects. of stimulants and narcotics. For Youngest Classes.. .12mo,. 140. pages, 
cloth. Illustrated. Introduction price, 30 cents. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. For Intermediate, Grammar, and 
Ungraded Schools. 12mo, 203 pages, cloth. Illustrated. Introduction price, go'cents. 
These books are written by Prof. Wm. Thayer Smith, of Dartmouth Medical College, 
and fully meet all the demands of recent temperance legislation. They are’ entirely 





new, are written in charming style, and give with fairness ‘and accuracy,\in. connection. , 


with every part or function considered, the effects of alcoholic and other stimulants and 
narcotics on the human system. These books have met with such a cordial reception’ 
from the best friends of temperance, as well as from the friends of sound’and thorough 
education, as to indicate that they are destined to become the principal..medium for 
the scientific hygienic instruction demanded by an enlightened public sentiment, as 
manifested by recent legislation in so many States. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—Revised.. 4to, cloth. Illustrated. , 24 Maps 
and many Colored Diagrams. 124 pages. Specimen copy sent for examination, on 
receipt of $1.25. In the revision of this standard work the late author’s_plans-were 
followed so far as they were known, and the work now’ represents’ the’ present state 
of geographical knowledge. 


STANDARD EXAMINATION BOOK. Fine’ manilla’ paper, padketpost size, ‘cone f 
taining 24 pages. 
simple yet perfect device to prevent any possible errors in making up the tank, of the 
examination. Price per dozen, 54 cents; sample pages free. 


STANDARD EXAMINATION PAPER. © Specially adapted ‘fer “regénts® of “other: 


regular or stated examinations. Extra fine linen. foolscap, with the same,,device for 


checking errors in marking, as in the Book. Price ‘per Too double sheets, $2.60; ” 


sample sheet free. 

STANDARD CLASSIC ATLAS for Colleges, Preparatory, Schools, High Schools, 
| etc., containing a complete series of maps of classic, and Bible lands; with an 
index giving latitude and longitude of all the places named in the maps. This Atlas 


is a very complete and beautiful work—all the maps having. been engraved on steel 


and having tinted boundaries. Introduction and examination price, $2.40. 


SWINTON’S CLASSIC ENGLISH READER. For advanced classes. Nearly 
veady. ‘This will form a fitting suppleinent to the series of réadets*by the.same:author, 
and may also be used, with the best results, as a text-book of English Literature. 


SWINTON’S ADVANCED FIRST READER, SECOND READER, THIRD 
READER, AND FOURTH READER. /n fress. Those using Swinton’s Readers 
and wishing to provide their classes with additional reading ofthe same excellent 
character, and presented with the same advanced and progressive methods, have been 
unable to find it in other series. The Advanced Series will fully meet the demand: 


Those interested are invited to send for descriptive circulars of any of the publications of ‘this 


~ series, or for our new Brief: Descriptive List, which is sent free on apptication, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & COMPANY, 
753 and 785 Broadway, New York. 
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While tt ts impossible to describe in detail any considerable’ 


It is adapted to written examinations in any subject, and has a 
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The School Journal. 


FORTY PAGES AND SUPPLEMENT. 








ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, » | Eprrons, 
A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 
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that your subscription bas ex- 
ence (1) with $2 $2. Be foranother year or (2) 
if you cannot at once ; or (3) ask to have 


pastel ender, draft New Y¥ 
al detae ao ili ae oto ete, Cu ie elem 
iressed. Compo tal for fractions 


las expire eee eta ote 
oer, i aiglepnieaielen plan 
and large 12-page illustrated 


—{— . er I. CHARLOUIS, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (Sth St.) N. ¥. 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENTS: 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Box 1698, 
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They lived, and they were useful; this we know, 
And naught beside: 

No record of their names is left to show 
How soon they died; 





Mr. Chairman, an eccentric divine once 
seid to his eudience, ‘‘ My hearers, there is 
4 great deal of ordinary work to be done in 
this world, and, thank the Lord, there are 
a great many ordinary people to do it.” 





How many college graduates are able to 
write a grammatical love-letter in Latin ? or 
say in good Greek, “How do you do?” If 


they cannot they should not be blamed. 
Education does not depend upon epistolary 
or conversational powers in the dead langu- 
ages but in the living ones. If a common- 
school graduate is not able to write a gram- 
matical love-letter in English, or carry on a 
short conversation without the use of slang 
or ungrammatical expressions, his education 
has been neglected. The power of doing the 
things of to-day, according to the proprieties 
of the present, the power of thinking out the 
prodlems about us correctly ; the power of 
doing the right because it is right; this is 
education, and any training that does not 
implant this ability is not worthy the name. 





Give a boy nothing to do and he is certain 
to do something. A superintendent of a col- 
ored school gave a good answer to somebody 
who asked how he would keep a disorderly 
Sunday-School boy quiet. ‘‘ Poke a question 
right into his mouth,” was-his recipe. The 
only true way of governing a disorderly 
class is by force ; but it must be the force of 
influence and interest as well as authority. 
Once in a while a disorderly boy must be re- 
moved from his surroundings. Most. smart 
boys are storage batteries well charged. 
Bring two together, let them touch, and there 
is certain to be an explosion. Many primary 
teachers fail because they cannot manage 
the forces in children, without producing 
explosions. Electricity isa grand servant, 
but a merciless master, so is a child. When 
a boy becomes sufficiently trained so as to 
be able to exercise self-training, he may then 
be permitted considerable freedom, but not 
before. Training is the work of the school 
and any incentive that produces good results 
is lawful. 





Sometime ago a gang of Italian railroad 
laborers were cut down ten cents a day. 
What did they do? Strike ? Oh no, they 
simply cut an inch off their shovels at night. 
Now these laborers were not fools, in fact, 
they reasoned and acted logically. Fora 
certain amount of labor they had received a 
certain pay, therefore, for less pay they 
should give less work. It was a perfect 
sequitur. Teachers are not so good logi- 
cians. If their pay is cut down they often 
increase their labor. Neither is the amount 
received gauged by the quality and quantity 
of the work required, An excellent primary 
teacher in charge of a room of seventy often 
receives less than a classical teacher of a 
class of ten. He knows the roots and in- 
flections of language, but she the secret 
springs of human actions and thoughts. 
He grinds gramatically, she develops the 
the natures of her pupils into the noblest 
perfection. But teachers have never learned 
the mean art of measuring the quality and 
quantity of their work by the dollars and 
cents of the nation’s money. In this con- 
sists their nobility. 








Ir would be laughable, if it were not so 
serious, to read the rules that some Boards 


of Education make for the government of 





teachers. ‘‘ Youshall not usea rod.” ‘‘ You 
must be punctual.” “‘ A certain percentage 
must be gained before promotion.” ‘‘ You 
must repeat the following particulars each 
week,” etc. It constitutes the bondage of 
our calling. In the infancy of the human 
race a code of prohibitions and permissions 
may have been necessary, but in its man- 
hood there is need of freedom. We recog- 
nize no law but that of God, the church, and 
the code. Before these all are’ illing to bow 
in humble submission, but a Board of Edu- 
cation is not divine, supreme, or legislative 
in reference to that which is professional. 
It may prescribe the length of the school 
day, but not the manner of teaching. It 
may levy taxes, and erect buildings, but it 
cannot lawfully prescribe the kind of govern- 
ment to be exercised in the methods of in- 
struction to be used. Over some things it 
has nocontrol. If a doctor cares his patient 
he is employed again ; if a teacher advances 
his pupils he should be continued in his 
work. Freedom is the watchword of edu- 
cational reform and results, the only test by 
which a principal should by measured. 

No man or woman in this broad earth 
knows better what a school wants than the 
teacher in charge of that school. 





Lying to be successful must be studied both 
asa science and an art, and the graduates 
of schools of society attain remarkable pro- 
ficiency in each department of this popular 
branch of education. Complimentary lies 
are the most difficult ones to tell with com- 
plete success The adept students in this 
department of a polite education are able to 
deceive even the very elect, while they are 
looking on and hearing. Said one of these 
young reprobates the other day toa person 
with whom he was conversing. “I have 
never met a person who has a more keen 
appreciation of the beautiful.” It was a 
regular “‘ hun ped-backed” lie, but the poor 
simpletcn who listened took it allin. Soci- 
ety lies are so common that no one thinks 
they are at all wrong, in fact, it would be 
considered reprehensible in the hightest de- 
gree, under some circumstances to tell the 
truth. These high, sleek, fine, silk and satin 
lies are extremely nice. Their tellers are 
never churched for defamation of character. 
But woe to the poor awkward fellow who 
has immoral courage enough to tell crawling, 
roaring, jumping lies. The world despises 
him, but the only 4ifficulty with him is he 
hasn't been educated in the science and art 
of this accomplishment. 

Is this branch of study ever pursued in our 
schools? Do our textbooks tell what they 
know is nottrue? Is it a rule that an Eng- 
lish verb does agree with its subject in num 
ber and person?” Is it true, that ‘1-2 of 
1-4” is multiplication?” Is division “a 
short way of performing many subtrac- 
tions?” Are markings and standings in- 
centives worthy a Christian student? Are 
not per cent. records frequently lies? How 
about lying in schools? The subject is a 





large one. Think of it. 
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Tue reduction of letter postage from two cents 
per half-ounce to two cents per ounce is to take 
effect July ist. r * 





THE English Parliament now assembles et eight 
v'clock in the evening and sits often till sunrise. 





THE World of this city has secured $90.000 for 
the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. This work de- 
serves the heartiest recognition. Now let the people 
take hold. The statue ought not to remain on our 
shores one hour longer with a dime necessary for 
properly establishing it uncontributed. Let school 
teachers everywhere show some interest in this 
matter. 


Wisconsin ‘has 13,848 Bohemians; Lllinois, 235.- 
786 Germans; Minnesota, 107,768 Scandinavians; 
Massachusetts, 49 par cent. foreign-born or foreign 
p wentage; Rhode Island, 51 per cent. ; Wisconsin, 
71 per cent.; Chicago. 91 per cent. There is abun- 
dant food for thought’ here. 








Hon. Sanrorp NI&s, of the Minn. State Normal 
Board in his recent address to the St. Cloud Nor- 
mal graduates expressed his regret that ‘* the 
diplomas given them carried no legal weight; the 
humblest schoolmistress in the lowest district in 
the State outranked these graduates, as even a 
third grade county certificate had some legal value. 
But it is some satisfaction to know that the work 
of the normal schools is recognized to be such 
that the diplomas carry with them great respect 
and moral influence.” 


Tue Rev. Mr. Somerville is reported in the On- 
tario Educational Weekly as saying in a Teachers’ 
Association that examiners are mainly responsible 





for the irrationa] methods now too generally em-} 


ployed. He said that so long as examiners will 
persist in asking the where and what of insignificant 
islands, capes, towns, etc., so long mvst teachers 
waste precious time in drilling pupils to answer 
these useless questions, or failure ‘to pass’ is the 
result, which means /oss of position to the teacher. 
Perhaps the time is at hand when children will not 
be expected to solve a fraction three inches long, or 
tell the exact latitude of some unimportant island 
oue-half mile in circumference in order to prss the 
entrance. i 





Major E, A. BuRKE, the Director General of the 
New Orleans Exposition, is an earnest advocate of 
the general education of the negroes of the South, 
and of national aid to facilitate this end. He de- 
plores the baneful influence of their ignorance up- 
on themselves and upon the entire country. He 
says: ‘*The South devotes to the cause of educa 
tion four times as much as it did in 1870. We are 
advancing in the right direction, but are not now 
able to meet the urgent demand. May we not 
hope that the general government will aid us in 
lifting those clouds of ignorance that now. weigh 
so heavily upon our people? No longer will the 
councils of the nation be disturbed by the color 
question. In the negroes’ exhibit at this exposi- 
tion, the groundwork has been laid for the future 
union of the people of the South—white and black. 
That exhibit teaches the colored man his capacity 
for manufacturing and industrial pursuits. They 
intend to open to him the factory and the work- 
shop and every avenue of advancement that is 
open to the white man, or that will elevate his 
children, and impreve him or his family.” 





Tue publishers of our leading text-books take 
advantage of the greatly extended circulation this 
number will have, to place their publications be- 
fore the teachers. The reading matter pages, 
however, have not been diminished, but increased. 
Study the advertisements, and you wil! find what 
you need. When you write to advertisers for 
catalogues or any information, always mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the JOURNAL. 

A CANDIDATE for juror, who lives in Boston, 
recently refusedi to serve in this city, on the 





ground that he was not yet acclimated in New 
York, and that *‘ things happen in New York that 
don’t happen in Boston.” He very strongly inti- 
mated that in his opinion Boston is a more civil- 
ized city than New York. 





THE Chattanooga Times says that Bob Toombs 
seems to be familiar with God’s intention and _rea- 
son for making the negro. Bob professes belief in 
the religion and history of the Bible. Why don’t 
some sinner ask the cranky old man if he accepts 
the Mosaic account of creation! [f he answers 
*‘yes,” then be should be asked: How can one race 
be *‘ superior” to another when all descended from 
acommon parent? Our n>tionis that from a really 
Christian standpoint, Gen. Toombs’s postulates that 
God meant this or that concerning this or that race 
of His human creatures is impious, blasphemous— 
at least would be in the mouth of a sane man 


THe character of the articles m the JouRNAL 
duriag the vacation will be somewhat changed in 
character. For two or three weeks succeeding the 
State Associations ani the National Association, 
our pages will contain a full accou 1t of their pro- 
ceedings. We shall try to print many of the pa- 
pers in full, and drop several of the usual depart- 
ments 

Our readers may rest assured we shall not relax 
our efforts to render the JouRNAL more and more 
adapted to the wants of our large family. 








THe Revised Course in Drawing for the Brooklyn 
schools dezerves great commendation. Its de- 
sign is: 

1. To cultivate the powers of observati 1n 

2. To train the hand in both freehand and in 
mathematically accurte drawing. 

8. To teach the use of the simpler mathematical 
ivstruments in the construction of geometrical fig- 
ures. and their application to clementary mechan- 
ical and architectural drawing. 

4. To tench measurement, drawing to a scale, 
and reading working drawings. 

5 Tote.h certain leading principles of orna- 
mentation. 

Its new features are the introduction of the ruler 
the first yerr, and both the ruler and compasses the 
fifth year. The pupils early learn to handle in- 
struments and do definite work: and the subject 
is taught by the regular teachers, who are to be 
held responsible for results reached, as in the old 
standard branches. Mr. H. P. Smith has hod the 
direction of drawing in the Brooklyn schools for 
several years. His work is well known through ut 
the country, especially in Louisville, Pittsburg, 
Somerville, Mass., and Bridgeport., Conn. He has 
been made assistant superintendent with special 
reference to this sub ject, and his duty will be to in- 
spect the schools, hold teachers’s meetings, and, in 
general, direct the whole work. No better man 
could be found. We shall present in future num- 
bers of the JouRNAL an outline of the scheme as 
authorized by the board. It is full of suggestive 
and excellent points. 





THE slight delay in the appearance of the 
JOURNAL is owing to the :mmense amount of work, 
necessitated by the issuing of large editions of both 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE in one week. The INst1 
TUTE for July is the largest educational monthly 
ever published in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of our November edition, which consumed 


some tons of white piper. The JourNAL of this 
week is the largest educational weekly ever issued in 
this country. lt contains 16 pages: f reading matter 
devoted to educational subjects. The advertise 
ments of our leading publishers which will be read 
with interest, enable us to largely increase the 1xum- 
ber of valuable articles we present to our readers. 





THE most important meeting of music teachers 
ever held in this country will meet in the Academy 
of Music next week. A subject which will occupy 
considerable attention is the proper method of 





teaching music in the public schools. It is ex- 
pected 1000 membere will be present. 





Eprroriat Norzs. 
PENMANSHIP IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


Gro. P.Nicno1s, Righland School, Somerville, Mass, 


The methods of teaching penmanship in primary 
grades, are exciting universal interest. Having 
heard that the Somerville, Mass. Highland School 
was showing some remarkable work in this depart. 
ment, we made a pilgramage to this Mecca, and 
what we saw we here report. Itis but justice to 
say that we found greater success than we had ex- 
pected. The «riting in the entire school was ex. 
cellent, but in the primary grades it is wonderful 
We doubt whether any other school in the country 
can show better results 

The experiment of putting pen and ink in the 
hands of children in the second year of school, and 
teaching their proper and artistic use, grew out of 
a feeling of almost desperation on the part of Mr. 
Nichols. He had looked on the beautiful slate 
writing for years, ut firet with pride, then with 
complacency, finally with sufferance. When he 
beheld the efforts of these Primary children on 
entering the lowest Grammur Grade, to use the 
pen in correct position and with proper movement, 
and the discouraging results of months of patient 
effort on the part of the texcher, he said to him. 
self, ‘‘ There must be something wrongsomewbh-re. 
Their slate writing was beautiful through the 
primary grades, but here the pen-and-ink work 
was dreadful the moment the teacher began to in- 
sist upon any degree of correctness in position or 
movement. He begin to study the subject, with 
the determination to find the trouble, if possible, 
and thena remedy. He reasoned thus: 

Of course a correct and gracefully-formed letter 
may be made with a lead or slate pencil, held in 
any one of many different positions. With the 
pen it is entirely different. There is but one cor- 
rect and artistic position in which the pen should 
be held when used in writing. The children had 
discovered the first of theabove truisms and made 
good and complete use of it. The second they but 
dimly comprehended, even when assured by the 
testimony of many firm believers. Correct posi- 
tion seemed unnatural to them bezause of two 
years’ bad habits, and was almost impossible to 
acquire even for the t:me of a brief writing lesson, 
much less to retain as a permanency. 

Penmanship is an art, and like every other art, 
should be taught and acquired in accordance with 
artistic principles. ifachildis to bea musician, 
a viohnist or pianist, is it not of vital importance 
to him that he have correct artistic training from 
the start? Does it require a Solon to estimate the 
possible harm to be done that child by tw» or three 
ye rs of inferior, faulty instruction at the begin- 
ning of his musical cireer? There is a correct, and 
ther.fore on artistic system. of bowing and finger- 
ing the violin;.a correct, and therefore an artistic 
system for overcoming the difficulties of the piano, 
and time spent in attempting to acquire the mas- 
tery of either instrument by faulty or inartistic 
training or practice is worse than wasted. 

Does not this reasoning hold good in regard to 
the art of penmanship? What is the use of wast- 
ing, yes, worse than wasting, the writing time of 
school life for two years in the use of the slate or 
lead pencil? Can not these lit'le ones be taught 
the correct artistic methods of penmanship from 
the start? Tf their little hands can manage the 
long, heavy slate-pencil, why not a light pen-h»lder 
of proper size? From thinking of the matter, Mr. 
Nichols began to talk about it with other teachers, 
but met with little sympathy, and many arguments 
calculated to «hake his convictions. 

“Why, they are too young to attempt the 
thing!” ‘‘ They will daub their hands and faces 
with ink, blot their books, stain their clothes and 
the desks, likewise the floor, play with and break 
the ink- well covers,” and so on, and all he could 
say was: 

‘‘ Well, perhaps, they will, I can’t say they will 
not; some of their older brothers and sisters do.” 

Sometime in the late Fall of ’82, while visiting 4 
school in another city, Mr. Nichols met Mr. Geo. 4 
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but of training children to use the pen cor- 
rectly and artistically. Both gentlemen were es- 
pecially interested in the writing exercise in prog- 
ress, and Mr. Nichols was led to state his ideas con- 
cerning the Leginnings of penmanship. Mr Shat- 
tuck said, “‘ You are right, Mr. Nichols. It is just 
the theory I have advocated, and taught just so 
far as I could find teachers to endorse this view 
and carry out my ideas, and school boards to fur- 
nish materials. Primary children, six or seven 
years old, can, with pens and holders of proper 
size, be taught proper position, finger movement 
and the light use of pen and ink, the three things 
chiefly to be sought at first.” At a subsequent 
meeting of these two gentlemen, every difficulty, 
every argument, every probability of failure, was 
discussed. Mr. Shattuck again said, ‘‘ Mr. Nichols, 
you are on the right track, and, with patience, you 
will succeed,” 

After several months Mr. Nichols secured per- 
mission of uis committee, fitted over a hundred 
desks with ink wells, provided holders and pens of 
right size, and began the work. 

The first lessons were given to primary classes 
(second and third yearin school). Up-hill work at 
first was expected and found, but the primary 
teachers were enthused, and the children, some- 
how, became very much interested, and within the 
first three months ot the experiment, as the school 
year closed, the success of the plan was evident. 
The two years that have since passed show that 
the plan is in accordance with natural principles, 
and a system is being developed that must in time 
win the cordial interest and support of the best ed- 
ucators. It has but recently come to the knowl- 
edge of many teachers that this work bad been 
brought to the success claimed for it, but since 
its presentation at the Middlesex Co. Teach- 
ers’ Convention, held at Lowell, Mass., early in 
April last, hardly a day has passed without its 
quota of visitors at the school to see the plan work, 
and any one not an experienced teacher would be 
astonished to witness the general wonder and en 
thusiasm aroused in these visitors as they see the 
lesson given by the regular primary teachers to 
their classes. 

No attempt has been made to teach writing per se 
in the primary grades; but in using the tracing 
book it comes of itself. The points aimed at are: 

Correct position of body at desk. 

Correct position of arm, wrist, and hand. 

Pen holding. 

Finger movement. 

Light use of ink. 

Light movement of hand across paper. 

By the use of the Tracing System the whole at- 
tention of the child can be given to the above 
points, i.¢e., learning how to use the pen and ink. 

In the primary grades nothing is said about good 
writing. It matters not whether the writing there 
is beautiful or not; but, somehow or other, the av- 
erage is very good, and sometimes excellent. The 
little ones will copy and imitate; correct position 
and movement only is insisted upon first, last, and 
all the time; and in a measure these are obtained. 

An average of not more than fifteen minutes a 
day, four times a week, is devoted to this exer 
cise. After the first half of the school year, ina 
class of fifty children (second school year), the 
daily average in the above points reaches ninety 
per cent. The benefits of this early training in 
the lower Grammar school grades is beginning to 
show itself. The effect is already very marked, 
and in every respect for the better. 

Appended is the form of lesson as given in the 
primary schools, second and third school years, by 
Miss 8. E. Pray and Miss A. P. Lord, who have 
been fully in accord with this movement from the 
beginning, and to whose devotion and energy 
much of its success is due. 

This Lesson is prepared by Miss Pray; the sig- 
nals for distribution of materials, and the positions 


> desk, are exactly as laid out by Mr. Shat- 
ck. é 


The particular plan by which the method of pen 
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holding is demonstrated and explained to children 
is due to his ingenuity, and is effective beyond any 
Lessow GIVEN IN THE Primary SCHOOLS. 


At tap of bell the monitors come forward and 
stand in a line in front of the Three moni- 
tors are needed for every two rows of desks. 
Monitors are given what they are to distribute and 
at second tap of bell, they turn and stand in the 
aisle at the left of desks on which they are to place 
writing materia’s. Teacher counts one and the 
monitors place book, pen or pen wiper on the desk 
at the right, with right hand, holding one of kind 
that they carry in left hand. Teacher counts two 
and monitors take one step forward. These counts 
are repeated until every desk has been supplied 
with the writing materials. 

The monitor with pens passed up and down the 
same aisle. The monitor with books passes up the 
aisle at the left of pen monitor, and down the isle 
at the right of pen monitor, thus using, in coming 
down, the same isle the second book monitor has 
just used in passing up. The monitor, with pen 
wipers, follows the book monitor one step in the 
rear. The monitors having finished their work of 
distributing materials, stand in line again, at the 
last count—two. Another tap of bell dismisses 
them to their desks. All the children are in order, 
facing front, ready for directions which number 
sixteen for an entire lesson. 

Teacher counts, 

1. Children turn to the left putting feet against 
the iron of desk. 

2. Turn the books and place them on the left 
corner of the desk, so that the edges of books touch 
the edges of desks. 

8. Lay the right hand on book. Place the tips 
of fingers of left hand on the edge of book, so the 
hands will be at right angles. 

4. Put fingers of right hand under the leaves of 
book, at the page on which we are at work. 

5. Opén book, and place it. 

6. Put right hand on ink-well cover. ‘The covers 
of our ink-wells are glass and can be lifted off. 

7. Lift up ink-well cover, and place it softly on 
desk. 

8. Take up pen; hold it between the thumb and 
first two fingers, fingers being placed on the:iron 
part of the holder. Let the elbow rest on thedesk, 
and turn the arm so that the palm of the hand is 
away from the face. Close the third and fourth 
fingers. The children understand this position 
readily if they are told to hold the arm so that it 
makes a vertical line, and let pen make a horizon- 
tal one. 

9. Lift up the first finger, and with left hand 
turn the pen-holder around so that it rests against 
the first finger, between the knuckle and first joint 
of the finger. Let the first and second fingers 


|| touch as far as the first. joint; from there the sec- 


ond finger bends so that the tip of it may be seen 
below the pen. Let the third and fourth fingers 
remain closed. The tip of the thumb should be 
placed on the pen-holder, a little above the tip of 
first finger. When all are in this position—the 
arms still resting on elbows—a finger movement is 
given of down-up, down-up, care being taken that 
the wrists are held perfectly stiff. 

10. Take ink. 

Position: The thumb and first and second fin- 
ger are held as just described in 9. The tips of 
third and fourth fingers and fore-arm rest on desk 
—arm parallel with desk—which leaves the wrist 
free from desk. 

The knuckles of first and second fingers should 
be level, so that a penny or piece of chalk can be 
held on them while writing; and the wrist should 
be flat. 

Each stroke of every letter should be written by 
all the school at the same time, to teacher's 
counting. 

11, Wipe pens. 

12. Lay them down. 

13. Place hand on ink-well cover. 

14. Close ink-well. 





16, Turn books; and children face front, in posi- 
tion. 
Books are collected as they are given out. The 
whole exercise takes about fifteen minutes, two or 
three columns being written daily. 
If a child turns his hand over so that the side 
reste on the desk. a piece of chalk can be placed 
on the knuckles, and the child compelled to hold 
his hand, while writing, so that the chalk will not 
drop off. 
The difficulties most commonly met are stiff 
fingers and a turning of the wrist. To correct the 
former the pen can be taken from the hand, the 
wrist held for a moment, shaking the hand gently 
until the muscles relax. Then place the pen in 
position, explaining how easily the pen may be 
held without stiffening the fingers or grasping the 
pen tightly. 
To get the position of wrist, show the child how 
flat it should be, make him bold it correctly with- 
out a pen in his hand, and then place the pen in 
the fingers without changing the position of the 
wrist. 
Some children have to be shown many times; 
some take the pen properly the first time shown; 
but within six months nearly every child in a class 
of fifty conquers the difficulties. 

Children are told very frequently to take only a 
‘little ink” on the pen. When this direction is 
carefully observed, a blot very rarely occurs. Ifa 
child is careless and takes too much ink, while 
holding the hand im position waiting to be told to 
write, a drop sometimes falls from the pen, but 
books are frequently written without a blot from 
cover to cover. 





For The SCHOOL JOURNAL 
A SKETCH OF THE WORK IN THE QUINCY 
SCHOOLS FROM 1875 TO 1880. 


By Francis W. PARKER. 








ITI. 

The schools of Boston: had been known all over 
the civilized world as among the best, if not the 
best in existence. These famous schools had been 
under skilled superintendence for twenty-four 
years (1851-1875). John D, Philbrick had been 
superintendent for nineteen years (1856). He had 
filled these years with constant changes and 
marked improvements. He had succeeded in evolv- 
ing from very crude conditions the best system of 
grading, arrangement of classes, and supervision 
in the world. The school buildings, desks, appara- 
tus, and text-books ‘were unexcelled. The most 
important improvement next to the introduction 
of primary schools (1821) consisted in a masterly 
plan of supervision. The masters of grammar or 
district schools were made supervisors of primary 
schools in such a way that with exceptions, one 
master could receive the little beginners into the 
lowest grade, and watch and guide them, step by 
step, grade by grade, for nine years. 

These masters, or district supervisors, were se- 
lected, as vacancies occurred, from a trained 
corps of sub-masters and ushers, who, in turn, 
were culled with the greatest care, and generally 
by the masters themselves, from the best and most 
successful principals the Eastern and Middle States 
afforded. Itis well known that Boston is the Mecca 
toward which all ambitious New En,l .nd teachers 
resolutely set their faces. 

No higher praise is needed than to be called to 
Boston. Tenure of office has long been de facto, 
though not de jure The average of a teacher's 
work must reach the lowest depths in order to 
tempt a kind school board into making @ formal re- 
quest for a resignation. Deafness, blindness, and 
partial imbecility are often very kindly overlooked. 
Thus, in one respect, the Boston teacher’s greatest 
blessing becomes the children’s greatest curse, but 
the blessing. even for the children, far outweigh- 
the curee, for the knowledge that once elected as a 
Boston teacher, the elect is as safe in office as a 
judge, helps these famous schools to many a famous 
teacher. 





15, Close books. 


The salary of a Boston mister w2s thre» times the 
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average salary of principals in New England; the 
sub-master’s was twice as large, and the usher’s 
equal to the highest. With these unparalled ad- 
vantages Boston had in 1875 ‘and. has:now, the best 
corps of teachers in North America; if not in the 
world. With few exceptions the Boston masters are 
learned, cultivated, refined gentlemen. 

To this unexcelled corps of regular teachers and 
supervisors, the most celebrated special instructors 
have from time to time been added —in music, 
Lowell Mason, Luther W. Mason, Horace E. Holt, 
Jules Eichberg, and Joseph B. Sharland; in elo- 
cution, Lewis B. Monroe, Stacy Baxter, and Moses 
True Brown; in drawing, Walter Smith ; in primary 
reading, Dr. Edwin Leigh. 

The Boston Normal School was founded in 1852. 
As 2 teachers’ training school, under Miss Stickney, 
and under its present principal, Dr. Dunton, it has 
been excellent, I do not know of a better city nor- 
mal school. Ont of the old crude ciphering, writ- 
ing, and dame schools, under the skilled leadership 
of Dr. Philbrick, this immense system was evolved. 
The Doctor, like all Boston superintendents, had 
power granted him, as an executive officer, all the 
changes were wrought through his.advice and rec- 
ommendations. 

Every important change was brought avout by a 
severe and prolonged struggle, The strongest op- 
position to progress did not come from the School 
Board nor the people. 

The masters were never oppressed by uniform 
examinations or iron-clad rules: Each master 
always had an immense opportunity to show his 
individuality. There never was a grammer-grade 
course of study until 1868, perhaps later. The in, 
fluences for progress in teaching were very strong 
in the old Commonwealth outside.of Boston. The 
celebrated Normal Schools of Bridgewater, West- 
field, and Framingham had been,since their found- 
ing in the front rank of educational movements, 
Albert G. Boyden, John W. Dickenson, Daniel 
Hagar, and Ellen Hyde have few superiors in love 
for the cause, and in knowledge of principles and 
methods. With them and in the same line have 
long stood George A. Walton and Benjamin F. 
Tweed. The former gave me, as he did thousands 
of other teachers, my first lesson in teaching 
numbers. I had taught figurts. Well do I re. 
member the comfort it gave me to hear him say, 
“In that sense (multiplication and division) there 
is no such thing asan abstract number.” Professor 
Tweed had taught reading by the word method, 
and spelling by writing, since the days of Horace 
Mann, fourteen years before (1875) that radical 
of radicals. 

Superintendent Harrington of New Bedford, 
pu. lished a course of study that should have been 
an inspiration to every teacher in this country; he 
was among the first, if not the first, to introduce 
supplementary readiog into the schools. It is a 
great pity that New Bedford is so far from Boston, 
at short range the bombardment would have been 
very effective. 

Most evils in public schools may be traced 
directly to stupidity, inefficiency, or corruption in 
school borrds. Boston is decidedly an exception to 
this rule; true it has had many instances of in- 
efficiency and 8S: hool Board conceit, but with few 
exceptions, a majority of the Board has been made 
up of educated, refined men and women. Partisan- 
ship his never polluted the Boston schools, the 
members of the Board, actuated by a genuine love 
of humanity, have always been ready to examine 
all so-called improvements, and to adopt them 
when proved worthy. I have had considerable 
experience with school authorities, and am free to 
say that for genuine honesty, commend me to the 
Boston School Board. , 

There does not exist on the face of the earth a 
stronger, healthier, more humane influence for the 
welfare of children, than in the Athens of America. 
From the highest to the lowest, all the inhabitants 
of Boston are proud uf the public schools, and have 
an intense interest in sustaining them. 

It is a plain deduction that with these unpar- 
alleled advantages the Boston Public School system 


ought certainly to embrace all the best in educa- | 





tion, both in principle and method, to be found upon 
this round earth. It would seem that each master 
entrusted with such great responsibilitiés, and 
given so much freedom, would have been an eager 
and persistent seeker after educational truths; 
that he would have aroused the same enthusiasm 
among all his assistants from the highest to the 
lowest. It is not easy to account for the remark- 
able fact, that no one of these masters in the history 
of the Boston schools, with the exception of Geo. 
B. Emerson, ever wrote a book upon the theory or 
practice of teaching. 

It would be difficult to weigh fairly any indi- 
vidual testimony as to the state of the Boston 
schools in 1875. Some other and better criterion 
must be sought; this I. think can be found in the 
Course of Study printed in the report of 1877. A 
course of study generally presents a plan of work 
considerably above the average of the work done. 
It is fair to presume that far better work had been 
done, and at. the same time work far below the 
standard. iy. 

Next week extracts showing the entire work for 
nine years in reading, spelling, penmanship, written 
language, and grammar, will be published. 





CRAM, OVERPRESSURE AND PER. CENT 
ONCE MORE. 


_— 


By Supt. H. F. Harrineton, New Bedford, Mass. 


I am very glad that ‘‘A Teacher” in Cambridge, 
Mass., has taken the pains to criticise the article 
from my pen in the JourNAL of thq 23d uit., entitled 
*‘Cram, Overpressure and Per Cents.” He has 
done it in a manner as courteous asit is sharp and 
well expressed; and every word of it would be just 
if he were not Jaboring under a misapprehension — 
the result of peculiar circumstances—which has 
given him a totally wrong idea of my position. 
He has furnished me with a good opportunity 
set him right. an... . 

The article in question was an excerpt ‘by the 
editors of the JourNaL from my-annual -report for 
1884, and,, unfortunately, it.was not accompanied 
by an explanation, which is embodied in the report, 
and which would have saved me from ‘*‘ A Teach- 
cr’s” reproaches, Here it is: . 

I assert, first of all, that the apparent fitness of 
examinations of the staple kind to be proper tests 
of school work is a delusion and a snare. Indeed 
I go so far as to say, that, wherever they have been 
ordained and are controlled by the school authori- 
ties, and stately occur as a basis for the distribu- 
tion of rewards, or as tests of the efficiency of the 
instruction, the results being determined by per 
cents., there is not and so long as human nature 
remains what it is, there cannot be, a first-class 
school. The standard of instruction is inevitably 
«eteriorated. And where they succeed each other 
at comparatively brief intervals, where one has no 
sooner passed by than the next in order obtrudes 
itself as the objective point upon which interest is 
centered, shallow, memoriter rotework becomes 
paramount, thoughtful devotion to learning for its 
vwn priceless sake is precluded, and the school 
may well be characterized as a soulless machine. 

n ing these unqualified statements I have 
been careful to limit their application. There is a 
class of examinations which are instituted and con 
trolled by superintendents.and teachers, as aids t« 
the regulation of the schools, that have no rewards 
dependent on them, are not anticipated with anxiety 
and ene do not affect the character of the 
instruction; and against such examinations I have 
nothing to urge. 

Let me not be understood for a moment to imply 
that the technics, definitions and classes of facts 
which are the staple of test examinations, are of 
slight importance and may be treated with indiffer- 
ence. Far from it. They are the groundwork of 
the studies to which they n, and are the 
starting points of all -satisfactory instruction. 
They must be securely fixed in the memory; and 
this will be rightly effected in the ordinary course 
of the school work, provided such work has noth 
ing to do with tests for the distribution of rewards. 
IT Is THAT ALONE AGAINST WHICH I INVEIGH. 


Thus it appears that I made ample provision for 
such examinations as ‘‘ A Teacher” feels to be nec- 
essary. While I used the phrase “‘test examina 
tions” in an odious sense throughout my report, 
‘for short,” it was always with the explicit under- 


standing that it apphed only to such examinations 
as had anxious results depending on them; such as 
were to determine the standing of teachers an 
pupils, or the distribution of rewards. 

And against all such examinations I still set my 
face with abhorrence. - My position is the outcome 
of many years of careful observation; it is not the 
spawn of baseless prejudice orcaprice. Toa greater 
or less extent such tests fetter the intellects, de 
prave the morals and injure the health of a schoo, 
I have been amply confirmed in my hostility, be. 
cause since I have published my views at length, 
of the many comments which I have been favored 
with from prominent teachers, there is not one 
which does not endorse them. Said the principal 
of one of the most noted high schools in Massachuy. 
setts to me a few days..since—I recall almost the 
exact words, because thé high repute of the speaker 
for thorough scholarship and thorough teaching. 
together with the excitement of his feeling and the 
strength of his language, impressed them deeply— 
** You are right—you are perfectly right. I look 
with scorn and contempt upon the spectacle of the 
teachers and pupils of a school undergoing with 
anxious trepidation an ordeal on which their wel. 
fare or their bappiness is at stake, which will no 
sooner be concluded, than another looms up before 
them, to occur after’a brief interval, and so for 
ward, term after term and yearafter year. Before 
I would submit to such degradation, I would resign 
my post and quit the profession.” 

I know that **A Teacher” will heartily agree 
with us now that he knows the whole story, for he 
has given us such an admirable statement of what a 
proper examination ought to be, as to both method 
and purpose, that he nitist be incapable of activity 
on any lower and meaner plane. 

If he or any other teacher would like a copy of 
my report which has been referred to, and will send 
me his address, I shall be happy to forward it. 
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LESSONS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal Siate Normal Schuvl, Bridgewater, Mass 


“Theory is the knowledge of the principles by 
which practice accomplishes its end.” A sound the- 
ory is the guide of successful practice in education 
as in every other department of human effort. By 
the careful study of the body and mind we may de. 
rive those principles of education which should 
guide our practice in the education of children 

The following lessons indicating the line of 
thought to be pursued may serve to illustrate the 
method of this study. 

What are the hardness, softness, roughness, 
smoothness, the color, sound, flavor and odor ? 

These are qualities of the body. 

What has the mind done ? 

The mind has acquired knowledge through the 
senses of an existence of an eternal body having 
qualities. Any one of these actions of the mind is 
perception. Itis the act of taking through tlie 
senses. The mind has perceived the qualities ol 
the body. Other illustrations may be used. 

ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION. 

What three things are concerned in every act of 
perception ? 

The mind, the sense and tke external object. 

Upon what does the external object make an im 
pression in each act ? 

Upon the sense. 

What does each impression upon the sense make 
in the mind? 

Each impression makes a change in the mind, or 
the mind is affected by the impression upon the 
sense. The externa] object is then present to the 
mind. 

Make the statement. 

THE EXTERNAL OBJECT IS PRESENT TO THE MIND WHEN 
THE MIND IS AFFECTED BY THE IMPRESSION WHICH 
THE OBJECT MAKES UPON THE SENSE. 

What isthe change which comes in the mind 
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when the external object makes the impression 
upon the sense? 

This change is a sensation. 

How does the mind perceive the quality? 

By giving attention to the sensation. 

What is the immediate object of consciousness 
at this time? 

The idea of the quality. 

What are the three essentials to an act of percep- 
tion? 

They are the impression upon the sense, the sen- 
sation, and attention to the sensation. 

THE SENSES. 

What are the senses upon which impressions are 
made? 

We have learned in the study of physiology that 
the general sense of touch is the sensory nerves in 
the skin; the special sense of touch the sensory 
nerves in the tips of the fingers; the sense of 
sight is the retina in the eye; the sense of hearing 
is the auditory nerve in the inner ear; the sense of 
taste is the nerves of taste on the upper surface of 
the tongue; the sense of smell is the olfactory 
nerves in the nostrils. In each sense the nerve 
must be in connection with the brain as there is no 
sensation when the connection is broken. Each 
sense is impressed by an object which will not im- 
press any other sense, which makes each sense a 
special organ. 

THE EXTERNAL OBJECT. 

What is the external object which impresses 
each sense? 

We have learned by trial, or by inference from 
observed experiments, that, in touch it is the body 
in contact with the cuticle over the nerves; in 
sight isis the light (which comes from the body) 
in contact with the retina; in hearing it is the 
vibration (which comes from the body) in contact 
with the auditory nerve; in taste it is the solution 
(which comes from the body) in contact with the 
nerve of taste; in smell it is the volatile particles 
(which fly from the body) in contact with the 
auditory nerve. It is the external object in con- 
tact with the nerve which is perceived. 

KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED. 


What knowledge is acquired through each sense? 
through the combined action of the senses. ? 

An apple is before each pupil? Close the eyes; 
touch the apple. 

What do you know by touching ? 

I know the existence of a body external to my- 
self. 

Press upon one part, then upon another part. 
What do you know by pressing ? 

I know that one part offers a greater degree of 
resistance to pressure, and the other a less degree. 
The first partis hard, the other issoft. Linfer that 
these different degrees of resistance are due to dif 
ferent degrees of molecular attraction in the parts 
of the body, Move the fingers lightly over one 
part of the surface, then over another part. 

What do you know by this movement ? 

I know that one part offers a greater degree of 
resistance and the other a less degree. The first 
part is rough, the other is smooth. I infer as be 
fore. 

How are these qualities known 

They are known in pairs, by comparison. 

What is known through the sense of touch ? 

Only the existence of the body, the degrees of 
resistance it offers to muscular effort, and what is 
implied in this knowledge. 

Look toward the apple. 
sight unaided ? 

By attending to the sensation of sight I know a 
color, in its form and size. I know it only asa 
change in myself—the sensation of sight is not 
connected with the body from which the light 
comes. 

What is a color as perceived ? , 

A COLOR IS AN IDEA ACQUIRED THROUGH A SENSA 
TION OF SIGHT. 

Hold the apple while you look at it. What do 
you know about the color by the aid of touch ? 

I know that the sensation of sight is produced 
by the light coming from the body which I hold, 


What do you know by 
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that the color has the same form and size as the 
body from which the light comes. 
| What is the color of a body ? 
THE COLOR OF A BODY IS THE MODIFICATION OF 
LIGHT MADE BY THAT BODY. 

What is known through the seuse of hearing? 

Only colors are known, and what is implied in 
the knowledge of the colors. 

How c1n colors be known ? 

Only through the sense of sight. 

Shut youreyes. (Teacher strikes the apple upon 
the desk.) 

What do you know by hearing unaided ? 

By attending to the sensation of hearing I know 
| a sound. I knowit only as achange io myself, 
the sensation of hearing is not connected with the 

body from which the vibration comes, 
What is a sound as perceived ? 
A SOUND IS AN IDEA ACQUIRED THROUGH A SENSA- 
| TION OF HEARING. 
| Strike the apple upon the desk. What do you 
know about the sound by the aid of touch ? 

I know that the sensation of hearing is produced 
by the vibration coming from the body which I 
strike upon the desk. 

What is the sound of a body ? 


THE SOUND OF A BODY IS THE VIBRATION PRODUCED 
BY THE MOVEMENT OF THAT BODY. 

What is known by the sense of sight? 

Only sounds are known, and what is implied in 
the knowledge of the sounds. 

How can sounds be known ? 

Only through the sense of hearing. 

Shut your eyes and open your mouth. (Teacher 
puts a minute drop of the juice of the a»ple upon 
the tongue.) 

What do you know by taste unaided? 

By attending to the sensation of taste I know a 
flavor. I know it only asa change in myself, the 
sensation of taste is not corected with the body 
from which the solution comes. 

What is a flavor as perceived? 

A FLAVOR IS AN IDEA ACQUIRED THROUGH A SENSA- 
TION OF TASTE. 

Hold the apple while you taste it. 

What do you know about the flavor by the aid of 
touch? 

I know that the sensation of taste is produced by 
the solution coming from the body which I hold. 

' What is the flavor of a body? 

The flavor of a body is that in the body which 
produces the sensation of taste. 

What is known through taste? 

Only flavors are known, and what is implied in 
the knowledge of the flavors. 

_ How can fiivors be known? 

Only through the sense of taste. 

_ Shut your eves. Teacher holds the apple near 
the nostrils. What do you know by smell, un- 
| aided # ; 

By attention to the sensation of smell [ know an 
odor. I know it only asa change in myself; the 
sensation of smell is not connected with the body 
from which the volatile particles come. 

What is an odor as perceived? 

An odor is an idea acquired through a sensation 
of smell. 

Hold the apple while you smell. What do you 
know about the odor by the aid of touch? 
| I know that the sensation of smell is produced 
by the volatile particles coming from the body 
which I hold. 

What is the odor of a body? 

The odor of a body is that in the body which pro- 
duces the sen<e of smell. 

What is known through the senso of smell? 

Only odors are known, and what is implied in 
the knowledge of the odors. 

How can odors be known? 

Only through the sense of smell. 

What is known by the combined action of the 
senses? 

The ideas known through the different senses 
are associsted, and the mind knows the qualities 
of the external object which produced the several 
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Through what are the different qualities per- 
ceived? 

Through different senses. The qualities are per- 
ceived separately. 

How many qualities are perceived by one act? 
One quality. The qualities are perceived singly. 
How is the complex idea of the object formed. 
The idea of the object is formed by vombining 
the ideas of the qualities perceived through the 
different senses. . 











SCIENCE WORE. 





By A. C. Boypon, A.M. 





(State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. ] 
PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THE WORK IS BASED, 

A person gets a knowledge of the physical and 
chemical forces of the universe by putting them in 
action, attentively observing that action, and 
drawing deductions from a sufficient numbvr of 
observations. He gets a knowledge of natural ob- 
jects by examining the actual objects, externally 
and internally, and making inferences from a large 
number of observations. 

GENERAL METHOD OF THE WORK. 


The students pe~form the experiments and make 
the dissections. They are carefully directed in 
making the proper observations; in expressing 
them by words ai.d diagrams; and in drawing the 
legitimate conclusions. The conclusions are col 

lected in a scheme for the purpose of making 
broader generalizations and classifications. Finally 
the students are directed to the best articles and 
books of reference for further information on the 
subjects; this is followed by a careful discussion 
and recitation on the whole subject. Thus the 
teacher becomes a director of the students in their 
search for knowledge, rather than a mere source of 
information. 

DETAILS OF THE METHOD OF WORK. 

1. Theorder of the study of the sciences.—They are 
studied im the order of their dependence, first, the 
forces at work around us, physical and chemical; 
second, the forms of inorganic matter manifesting 
the action of these forces; third, the forms of 
organic matter; fourth, the history of their action 
as shown in the crust of the earth. The subjects, 
therefore, arrange themselves in this order, physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, soology, physi- 
ology, and geology. The unity of nature thus be- 
comes-clear, and the facts appear in their proper 
relation. 

2. Experimental Laboratory work. — Each 
student performs the experiments in each science 
at lab ratory tables, equipped for individual work. 
In preparation for this, directions are given for the 
preparation of apparatus in the industrial labor- 
atory, or for the collection of specimens for exami- 
nation, When ready for work, printed directions 
are given, indicating the manncr of performing the 
experiments or dissections, and the line of obser- 
vation and inference desired. This prevents random 
work, focusing all the efforts to a given point. 
While the class works, the teacher and his assistant 
give individual suggestions, critically watching the 
method of work. This seems to be the only way 
to fit teachers to perform successful experiments 
before a class, or to direct the members of a class 
in the performance of their own experiments, seven 
laboratories are thus conducted. 

3. Elementary courses are laid out in full for 
teaching the facts of elementary science in pri- 
mary and grammar grades. These courses are 
prepared in detail with full sets of simple, home- 
made apparatus, made by the students in the in- 
dustrial laboratory. Collections of minerals, plante 
and animals for use in these courses are made by 
each under the direction of the teachers. 

4. Advanced Work.—The work is not limited to 
that of an elementary character, but is extended 
to the principles, laws, and theories of each science, 
with the more complicated experiments fitted for 
high school work. Examinations at the micro- 
scopic tables form an important part of the biolog- 
ical work. Analyses and field work in at least one 
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line of science, followed by full reports and mount 
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ed specimens prepare the students for scientific 
work in any grade of schools. Full collections in 
each subject are arranged and labeled especially 
for the use of the students in studying the divisions 
of the mineral, vegetable, »nd animal kingdoms. 
These are rot kept as a museum, but are in con- 
stant use by the students, many duplicates supply. 
ing the place of the specimens necessarily injured. 
The effort is bejng made to make these collections 
complete for south eastern Massachusetts. The 
work described in this paragraph belongs to the 
four years’ course of the school. 

5. Examinations.—The students are tested at the 
close of each study by actual experiments, analy- 
ses, or investigations of the same kind as the work 
performed during the term. The ends sought are 
exact manipulation, clear observntions legitimate 
conclusions, and a neat expression of the work. 

This article will be followed by others, giving 
some outlines and actual laboratory exercises of 
the classes. 


HOW TO AWAKEN INTEREST IN PUPILS. 
By Pror. H. L. Smurrn, Selma, N. C. 





A MISTAKE. 

All men work according to the theories or prin 
ciples which they at heart believe in, though not 
always according to those which they profess. 
Wrong theories produce wrong practices, therefore 
first correct the theory. 

There are three wrong theories which, carried in- 
to practice, produce lifeless scho ls: 

1. THE BLOCK-OF MARBIE THEORY.—A pupil with 
his mind untrained and undeveloped. is like 
the rough block of marble just from the 
quarry. The true teacher is a sculptor; he sees 
beneath the rude exterior the beautiful outlines 
of the perfect statue, and «lowly, chip by chip, 
hews away the useless matter till his ideal is 
embodied in the marble, and visible to the eye. 
The theory is as false as it is beautiful and 
poetical. 

. Tae Pourina-In THtory.—The teacher from 
his stores and accumulated wisdom pours with 
liberal hand into the waiting mind of the pupil. 
Not quite so poetic as the former, but equally 
false. 

8. THE BALKING MULE THEORY.—The least poetic- 
al, and most commonly practiced of the three 
false theories. The pupil is driven or coaxed 
like a stubborn mule. A tempting wiep of oats 
is held out in front, in the shape of promotions, 
rewards, prizes, and public announcements of 
proficiency. The lash is vigorously applied 
from the rear, in the shape of threats, public 
reprimand or disgrace, and a whole dark cata- 
logue of punishments. 

A fatal mistake underlies these theories and 
the methods to which they give rise. The pu- 
pil’s mind is not like sensvless marble or water, 
yielding only to extreme forces; not like a rail- 


road coach, which, though built by Pullman, |. 


and called a palace car, is yet mert, passive, 
dead; fit only to be dragged or pushed. It 1s 
like the engine, when the steam is throbbing 
aga nst the piston-rod instinct with réal life 


and power, waiting but the touch of the engin- | : 


eer to imprison its seething energies, and en- 
able it to do it. share of the world’s work. 

THE QUESTION.—How shall a pupil’s mind that is 

being dragged or pusbed. be so awakened and en- 
ergized as to move forward, impelled from a mo- 
tive power within ? 

THE ANSWER.—1. By encouraging parents to visit 
the school-room. Least necessary; but by no 
means unimportant. 

2. By making the school and its ewercises 
pleasant and attractive. By kind deportment 
towards pupils, by ornamenting and making 
comfortable the school-room and grounds, by 
providing facilities for pleasant and profitable 
out-door exercises, music, calisthenics, etc. 
More important than the first, but still not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

8. By the power of intellectual leadership and 
predominance in awakening ambition and 





stimulating the mind. A neeessary and power- 
ful means of accomplishing the end aimed at. 

4. By the power of personal friendship. Love of 
the teacher will awaken love for the work of 
the school room. Hate and fear are fatal foes 
to interest in study. This is a mightier agent 
in awakening love of study than any yet 
named. 

. By the contagious power of enthusiasm and in- 
terest. All affections of the mind are violent] 
contagious A cold, uninterested, inert mind 
will never awaken others to intellectual activ- 
ity. A soul that is energetic, glowing, red-hot. 
will impart its life and heat to ali who are 
brought within its influence. It is by far the 
most powerful and indispensable agent in 
arousing the latent energies of a pupil’s mind. 
A teacher who is devoid of it should relinquish 
his vocation and seek some field of empley- 
ment where he van do less harm. 
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SOME LESSONS INTRODUCTORY TO 
DESIGNING. 


BY FRANK ABORN. 


In every design for flat ornament there is a err- 
tain arrangement of areas which may be likencd 
to the beds in a flower garden. These are1s are 
not clearly defined in all design« but to show the 
beginner the similarity between garden-making 
and designing, and to make him feel that any sur- 
face he may have to decorate is like so much land 
that he can arrange in areas to suit his fancy. 
is to give him a tangible starling-point im orna- 
mental designing. 

Having divided his surface and arranged his 
garden, to show him how to arrange simple forms 
that make him think of flowers is to give him the 
key tw ornamental designing. 

And, finally, to show him how to study Nature 
and the work of the masters in design, is to set 
him on his feet with a right aim 

The purpose of the following lessons is to show 
the child the similarity between garden-making 
and designing, and how to make simple forms to 
decorate the different areas into which the surface 
is divided. 

A FIRST LESSON IN DESIGNING. 

Teacher to the School.—“ Let us play that you 
and I have bought a piece of land. Let us play 
that it isa square field.” (At other times the land 
might be a triangular or a circular piece.) 

(Teacher draws, off-hand, on the board, an ap- 
proximate 3 ft. square, and the children draw, off- 
hand, ont «ir sl_te:, a) approxima © 3 n. sq‘tare, 


OP 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Teacher. —‘‘ In this field let us make a flower gar 
den.‘ Who will tell us where to make a flower 
bed? One that is three cornered, four cornered or 
round ?” 

(All draw large flower-beds as described by the 
different pupils until the ground is well occupied, 
levving only room between the beds to allow for a 
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A SECOND LESSON IN DESIGNING. 
(The school having drawn figures similar to fig- 
ures 1,2, 3, 4, and 5.) 
Teacher.—We now have the largest beds in our 
flower garden laid out, but there is still some room 
unoccupied If we draw anarrow path round each 
of the unoccupied spaces this path will enclose 
other flower beds.” 
(Teacher draws narrow paths round the different 
spaces in the garden on the board. (A. B. ©, etc.. 
figures 6. 7, and 8.) and the children do likewise on 
their slates.) 

A THIRD LESSON IN DESIGNING. 
(The school having drawn a figure similar to figs 
6, 7, and 8 ) 

Teacher.—‘‘ When we make a flover garden 
what do we do next, after we have laid out the 
flower beds?” 

Pupil.—‘' We put in the seeds and set out the 
plants.” 

Teacher.—But the seeds won’t sprout. ard the 
plant won’t grow on the slate, so we can use neither 
the seeds nor the plantin our garden. We can 
only draw forms that make us think of the 


flowers.” 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6, 
(Teacher draws fig. 9, on the board, and ex 
plains that these forms make us think of plants 
with 4, 3, and 5 stems.) 

Teacher.—** Who will teil us which of 
plants to set out?” 

(All set out plants as suggested by pupil.) 

Teacher.— ‘*‘ What comes on the stems of plants 
first in the spring?” 

(Yes, buds come first, so that we may draw on 
each stem something that makes us think of a 
great big bud. One ju-t ready to burst.) 
Teacher.—‘‘ Who will tell us which plant to set 
out next?” 

(Proceeds as before, and then in the different 
flow’ r beds moke anv of the forms suggested below. 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
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A scroll can be made by putting together 4 
number *‘C.” Each ‘‘C” being made as large a8 
the space will allow. A scroll makes one think of 
a vine, and is adapted to any irregular space. 





Fig. 3. tig. 4. 


narrow wa:k. The resulting figures may be some- 
thing like fig. 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5.) 


Every carpet, most book covers, as well as wall- 
paper, laces and embroidery furnish an inex 
haustible supply ef each suggestions. 
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WARREN'S ({EOGRAPHIES, 
The National Standard. 


Used in more than One-Half of 
All the Schools in the State of MASSACHUSETTS. 


Used in more than nine-tenths of 
All the Schools in the State of RHODE ISLAND. 


Used in the Schools of 
Eleven Cities in the State of NEW YORK. 


Used exclusively in all of 
The Schools of the State of DELAWARE. 


Used in some of 
The Schools of every State in the Union. 


Used in more Cities and Educational Centers than any other Series. 


Warren’s Geographies are the only Series authorized for use in 
all of the Five Leading Cities of the Union. 


Adopted for Use in the City of NEW YORK. 
Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BROOKLYN. 
Adopted for Use in the City of CHICAGO. 
frie for Use in the City of BOSTON. 


The Copy- Book Revolution. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN TEACHING WRITING. 
One-fourth of the Pupils’ time saved by the New Method of teaching Penmanship. 


Business - Standard Copy - Books. 


ThE L..TEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course, - Nos.1to 7%, perdox ~- $ 84 
Common School Course, Nos.1 to 7, perdoz ~- 120 




















Adopted in January, 1885, for use in the Schools of 
The City of Philadelphia, and the City of ADORY, 
Adopted January 4, 1884, for exclusive use in all the Schools of 


THE STATE OF ‘DELAWARE. 
‘ready in use in towns containing more than Three Millions Population. 


POWELL’S LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


How To TALE. 
OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 42 CENTS. 


HOw TO wWRITE. 
OVER 75 ILLUSTRATIONS. INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 72 CENTS. 
Tb 
ated So Y men ed rw . B. Sor oe. of Schools, Aurora, Ti. gre @0 se 
the correct use of language ac the time when he is 
forming habits of 


THESE BOOKS ARE NOT diluted grammars. 

THEY ARE NOT merely collections of pictures. 

THEY ARE NOT made up of dry lessons without illustrations. 
THEY ARE NOT at all like any other language books. 

BUT THEY ARE by far the most successsful books of their class. 


NEARLY A QUARTER OF 4 MILLION copies have already been printed. 
They were adopted in January, 1885, for use in all the Schools of 
The State of Delaware and the City of Philadelphia. 


They are used in all the leading Cities and Educational Centers in the Country. 








white 9 specimen cories of any of the above-named books, will Fe mailed on receipt of the price, 
the books are either adopted or returned, 


COWPERTHWAIT & C0., Philadelphia. 
ra mmrper Ares, | a ote teen | 9,5 GUD dee 











Sheldon & Co's New Tert- Book 


Ist. 


SHELDON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL READERS 


In five books, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other 
five-buok series. Bound in our new patent binding, al! the leaves are secured by 
rivets passed through plates of steel. They will wear about twice as long as 
books bound in the ordinary way. All mew words in the lower Readers in biack- 
faced type. The series is unusually well graded. The Language Lessons and 
Elliptical Exercises are of the greatest value. A Complete Vocabulary is placed 
at the end of the 3d, 4th, and 5th, Readers. 

The illustrations are very elegant. The Memory Gems are very valuable. 

A sample set (five books) will be sent, post-paid (for examination with a view 
to introduction), on receipt of $1.00. Circulars and specimen pages sent free on ap- 
plication. 

2d. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. 


—— Bo-k. With from 8,000 to 4,000 well graded examples, suitable for 4th, 5th, 
and 6th Grades. Introductory price 80 cents. 


Second Book. With from 5,000 to 6,000 well — examples, suited for 6th, 7th, 
and 8th Grades. Introductory price 85 cents. 


These books contain examples of every nature and kind, and ought to have a place 
in all our schools. 4, 


PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. With Practical Exer- 
cises. Introductory price 50 cents. 


This book embodies the excellences of both the old and new s 
son is one of the most careful and painstaking educators in t 
devoted two or three years to the preparation of this book. 


PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. Introductory price 18 vts. 


COLTON’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. Bound in full cloth and 
with our new patent binding. 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. (2-Book Series.) 


HICHER BOOKS. 


Ist. 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

The American Literature, entirely new. The whole book brought down to 
date and greatly improved. Introductory price $1.25. 

Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature. $1.25. 

Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature. $1.20. 


2d. 


Avery’s Complete Series on the Natural 
Sciences. 
AVERY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
96 cents. 


Avery's Elements of Natural a New Edition; with the Chapter 
on Electricity entirely rewritten. 





stems, Prof Patter- 
is country, and has 





avenys Elementary Chemistry. $1.10. 
Complete 


Chemistry, embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 
3d. 


HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC. 


HILL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. New 
Edition. $1.00. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. $1.00. 
« Elements of Logic. $1.00. 
4th. 
OLNEY’S NEW GEOMETRY. $41.2. 


It is the most elegant and best Geometry ever published. The diagrams are in 
white lines on a black ground. 


Olney’s First Principles of Agebra. 72 cents. 
« Complete Algebra. New Edition. $1.10. 


Lossing’s U. S. Histories. adnate ure seers 





cal Economy 
ad First Book in Physiology. Alden's Science of Government. 
saves + = Philosophy. (New piiner’s Elements of Book-keep- 


| img. 
Wayland's Chapia's Political Boon so dee 


wr Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 


8 Murray St., N. Y. 369 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 





r ORAMMAR. Fs 
By Supt. Gov, , Long Island Gity, f 


THE OLD PLAN OF TEACHING THIS SUBJECT IS STILL IN 
USE IN MANY SCHOOLS. 


It consists in assigning lessons, 


r 


= 


which, when 


committed, are recited by the pupils commencing} 


with ‘‘ Grammar is the science of language,” and 
extending over the whole subject. The declension 
of the nouns and pronoubs, conjugation of verbs, 
and of adjectives. are’committed and 
rattled off by the brightest pupils at a rate of speed 
that sometimes astonishes visitors, Those who re- 
main in school long enough are even permitted to 
memorize all the rules, notes, and observations 
found in our largest grammars. Pupils are shown 
how to parse and are drilled each day until the ra- 
pidity with which they can go through with ‘‘com- 
mon noun, third person, singular number, neuter 
gendcr, nominative case,” is as satisfactory to the 
teacher and as surprising to visitors as the ‘‘ I love; 
Thou lovest; He loves; We love; You love; They 
love,” which has been sung with such apparent 
ease in former recitations... - | , 

As teachers who use this méthod dvi explain 
the terms used in text-books, their pupils have no 
definite idea of the meaning of hundreds of words 
used, such as language, science, art, case, modify, 
etc,. ete. As few applications are made, the chil- 
dren do not improve in the use of language; hence, 
it is no wonder that many pupils, as'well as their 
parents, conclude that the time devoted to thi s sub 
ject is about the same as wasted. 


TEACHERS IN PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS NEED NOT USE 
THE TE8M GRAMMAR. 

Yet they should teach their pupils correct writ- 
ten expression, including the use of capitals and 
principal punctuation marks. This may be taught 
in connection with the spelling of words selected 
from the reading lessons. In the advanced Pri 
mary grades, teachers ought to devote time to let- 
ter-writing, for the, benefit.of. those who leave 
school before they are pro-noted to the Grammar 
Department. The teacher in the lowest Grammar 
Grade should teach the meaning of words, anid 
gradually lead the children to comprehend 
what grammar is. The use of words in sentences, 
the names applied to classes of words and the anal- 
ysis of simple sentences may be taught in this and 
the next higher grade. 

In the next higher grades, the parts of speech, 
with their modifications, may be: taught and ap-| 
plied in the construction ‘of =. complex, and 
compound sentences. 


IN ORDER TO MAKE THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR INTEREST- |: 


ING, ENOUGH OF SYNTAX SHOULD BE PRESENTED 
WITH ETYMOLOGY TO SHOW ITS PRACTICAL VALUE. 


After learning that the form of the noun or pro- 
noun used for a subject is called the nominative 
case, for an object, the objective case, to denote 
possession, the possessive case, pupils should be re- 
quired to express their thoughts, using these forms. 
They should also learn to detect and correct the 
common errors that are made in the use of these 
forms. 

Teachers should explain that mode, in grammar, 
is simply the manner or way of expressing the act, 
being, or state, and then the pupil should be r.- 
quired to form sentences or express a thought in 
all the different ways until they are familiar with 
them. 

The tense, or time of the action, being. or 
state, should be simplified and brought. into, use 
in the same way; and then, if the person and num- 
ber forms of the pronoun have been mastered, the 
children can conjugate any verb. 

A young man wishing to becom: a builder, 
learns the use of the different pieces of timber by 
seeing them used, and he becomes skillful by using 
them himself. The child learns to walk and talk 
by walking and talkiog in imitation and under 
the direction of others. 

SHOW THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF GRAMMAR BY 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO EXPRESS THOUGHT PROPERLY. 

And we shall hear no more complaints of gram- 

mar being a useless study in our schoels. Much 


ipregtical informatio 
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be imnparted while teach- 
done in such a 
branch. Our reading books contain excellent ex- 
amples of composition, and in the hands of a 
thoughtful teacher they are invaluable aids in 
teaching correct expression. 

Pupils should be allowed and encouraged to cri- 
ticise the improper expressions which they hear at 
school; ‘Small blank-books are sometimes used by 
pupils” in gtammar Classes, into which these ex 
pressions are copied, and opportunity during the 
recitation in grammar is given for their correction. 


This outline may not please teachers, but it suits 
the present condition of our schools. We are not 


other branches, | is can 


prepared to turn all etymology and syntax out into 
the cold. The simple relations of words in sen- 
tences can be taught, in my opinion, in connection 
with language work, with no injury to the ad- 
vancement of the pupils in their course-of learning 
how to speak and compose correctly. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


NOTES “FOR “LECTURES PREPARED FOR. PRIMARY 
PRINCIPALS BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


(1.) CLEANLINESS, —proper food and drink, pure 
air and proper exercise, are. all necessary for good 
health. 

(2.) THe. SKIN,—2ffects of alcohol and narcotics 

upon. 
(8) Foop and Drivx. All things wear when 
used —wear out when not repaired —body no excep- 
tion; what. wears it away little by little; how re- 
paired; why we are hungry; what food and drink 
are changed into; new blood made every day; pro- 
per kinds of fool and drinks; improper kinds of 
food and drinks, effeets of; esp2cially of the abuse 
of alcohol. 

(4.) Pure Arr —breathing: tobacco; its effects, 
especially upon the young; cigarettes. 

(5.) THE Nerves.—How we feel; other senses; 
nerves soft and thread like; ‘are most delicate parts 
of the body; without them the heart would not 
beat; we could not breathe, nor change food to 
blood; nor see, hear; taste, nor smell; every act 
necessary to life depends upon the nerve; easily 
injured, especially by liquor, tobacc> and other 
narcotics. 

NOTES FOR THE LECTURES TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

b os) Muscles — Appearance and uses, effe>ts of al 
cohol and narcotics upon. 

(2.) Digestion. —All things wear —if not repaired, 
wear out —parts of body no exception— why food is 
necessary, food becomes blood, then ficsh, bones, 
etc. Stages of digestion and assimilation. Indi- 
gestion—dyspepsia. Drinks—strong coffee, tea— 
alcoholic drinks, if used in excess, show that alco- 
hol is a narcotic poison, classed with ether, chloro- 
form, opium, etc.— effects of habitual use of jnar- 
cotics, ‘ ; 

°@.)*Cireulation.—General outline of, effects of 
alcohol and narcotics upon. 

’ (4.) Nervous System.—Twogreat divisions: First, 
sympathetic—a net-work of nerves, contiect and 
control vital organs of trunk, not controlled by the 
will, second, brain, spinal cord and branches, con 
trol voluntary muscles and special senses. Nerves, 
the most delicate of organs, vitally related to all 
vther organs. Injurious effects of stimulants and 
narcotics, every stage of intoxication, a result of 
use} the partial or entire mnnlyeis of parts of the ner- 
vous system. 

(5.) The Skin.—Ite parts and its functions, effects 
of alcoho] and narcotics upon.—Adopted, June 24, 
1885. 





EDUCATIONAL THOUGHTS. 


FROM. LAVATER, 


Be cheerful. 
Avoid routine. 
_ Never punish in anger. 
Unite firmness and gentleness. 





The end of education is character. 


June 8h 1885- 


Do nothing for the sanitthes basen do ter him- 
self. 

The teacher’s character and habits should be 
worthy of the closest imitation. 

When the teacher ceases to be a student, he does 
not stand still; he goes back. 

Remember that one book thoroughly digested is 
better than twenty quickly hurried through. 

The teacher must love his work and feel that it 
merits his entire attention and best efforts. 

Don’t fret and worry; be happy. You will wield 
a greater influence, live longer, and die better. 

A teacher who is attempting to teach without in. 
spiring the pupil with a desire to learn, is hammer. 
ing on cold iron. 

Acts, looks, words, steps, are the alphabet by 
which you may spell character. 





A FEW GEOGRAPAY QUESTIONS. 
By Miss Emma A. CamprieLp, Newark, N. J. 


Remark: Do not use these questions as the basis 
of a percentage examination. Do not complain if 
some are not answered at all. When all the papers 
are handed in, write those that have been incor. 
rectly answered on the board, give the pupils 
an opportunity to find the answers, then, after a 
few days, try the class again with the same ques. 
tions. An examination should lead pupils to in. 
vestigate for themselves.—Ep’s. 

1. What four cities in Europe are built on islands, 
nd in what countries are they ? 

2. Where and what is the key to the Mediterraa 
nean Sea? Who possesses it? 

8. Name the principal European ports engaged 
in trade with the United States? 

4. Name two outlets of commerce in Russia! 
What is its government? What is the ruler 
called? 

5. Name the highest mountain peak in Europe, 
and of what mountain range is it a part? 

6. What noted volcano in the island of Sicily; 
What is a volcano? 

7. What noted voleano in Italy near Naples? 

8. Name the largest city of Europe toward the 
North? Whose residence is it? 

9. What countries in North America does Europe 
correspond with, in latitude? 

10. What country of Europe has no sea coast! 
Give a brief description of it? 

11. What -country of Europe is the most im- 
portant in manufacturing? 

12. What country of North America supplies 
this country with cotton? 

13. Name two outlets for comm2rce in R.13sia! 
What is the government of this country? 

14 Name 10 bodies of water on which you would 
sail in going from Rome to St. Petersburg? 

15. Name two republics in Europe? Give a brief 
description ef the smaller? 

16. Name'the three most important colonies that 
England possesses? 

17. What, two important events are agitating 
England at the present time? 

18. What-two groups of lakes in Europe —Name 
twyoin Low Europe? Two in High Europe? 

19. Name the largest city ia Europe nearest the 
North? Who resides there, and what is his title? 

20. What country of Europe has no sea coast! 
Give a brief. description of the mountains on the 
Southern border? 

21. On what waters and past what island would 
you sail on a voyage from Sicily to Denmark, from 
London to St. Petersburg, from London around 
Great Britain? 

22. What is the most northern point of Europe! 
What country in North America in the same lati- 
tude as this cape? 

23. What Jarge island in the Mediterranean Sea 
belonging to France, and who was born there?! 


24. Write a composition of ten lines describing 
an imaginary trip from the United States t 
ain from what you have learned in your 
esson 

25. What.is the principal water shed of High 
Europet is a water shed? 





26. In what sea of Europe do you find an arch 
ipelago? What is an archipelago? 
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“Knowledge 1s Power.” 


JOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA, 
And Copper-Plate Hand-Atlas of the World. 


THE BEST, LATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Thoroughly New and Original ! 





A work specially adapted to the Family, School and Office. Far 
superior to any work of the kind ever issued ; containing 1600 pages ; 
new and beautiful engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the 
foreign countries ; interest and statistical tables; colored charts, etc., 
etc. It has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant Editors, with contributions from 














eminent scholars in all parts of the world. The names of the writers 
are appended tv their articles, a feature peculiar to our works alone. It 
is later than any Cyclopaedia published. Territory is fast being allotted. 
Canvassers are making nig money in all sections. Secure field and out- 


fit at once. 
Address, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


NOTE.—The firs: edition is almost g ne, aad the sale will doubtless far surpass 
that of any Cyclopaedia ever published. Over 200 teachers at work for it. 


By Subscription only. 


Complete in Tw> Voilume=-. 
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For the Scn006 JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 





DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

If convenient have the gizzard of a fowl to show 
the scholars; if not, let two flat stones answer the 
purpose. 

When chickens pick up corn what do they do 
with it? Why do they not chew it? When a 
chicken has been killed soon after eating corn, 
where ix the corn found? What is that part of the 
neck called? 

When you eat a dry cracker, what makes it 
moist? The corn and other food of the birds is 
moistened in the crop. 

How is our food made ready for the stomach? 
Where is the bird’s food ground? Present gizzard 
or stones and show how it is ground. What do 
birds swallow that is not food? Why? It was 
supposed that the stones and gravel helped to 
grind the food, but it is now ascertained that they 
are to prevent the coats of the stomach or gizzard 
from working too violently. After being ground it 
passes into the true stomach to be digested and 
made into blood. 


~ 
o 
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TWO FACTS IN st ue ee TEACH- 
G. 


oa 


By C. T. Barnes. 





A CHILD Is SELDOM SO POOR AND NEGLECTED THAT 
His INTEREST CANNOT BE AWAKENED BY A MENTION OF 
HIS HOME. 

Home is a talismanic word, and with most child 
dren it brings up a flood of tender, pleasant mem- 
ories. I have never known a child in school so 
lost to every right feeling as to be indifferent to 
thai word. In the study of geography, the chil- 
ren can be led to look upon this earth as their 
home, and associate with their study the thoughts 
which spring up so naturally in connection with 
the home-life. This earth is our home in a broad, 
complete sense, and the more we dwell upon that 
in connection with the instruction and training of 
children, the more readily will we find an entrance 
to their hearts and minds. 

The Esquimau looks upon his snow hut and all 
the barrenness of his Arctic scenery with just as 
warm an :ffection as the inhabitant of the Ama 
zn Valley does upon all the smiling beauty and 
luxuriance of that wonderful region. [ft is’ his 
home 

The Celestial preserves kis pig-tail with the great 
est care while in California, that by and by, with 
his pockets filled with ‘* Melican” money, he can re- 
turn to his home and proudly show to his friends 
and relatives that he has preserved his queue in 
spite of the contaminating influences of our Yankee 
nation. The traveler in foreign lands thinks of the 
home life, and is possessed with the hope of re- 
turning to that home again. ' 

I look back to my boyhood, and can readily re- 
call the incidents of that quiet home life, and so 
thoroughiy were its details impressed upon my 
memory, thatI can not only describe the homes of 
our neighbors, but can remember the fences we 
climbed in our plays at school, the trees which 
svood in the landscape, and even the fields of grain 
which my neighbors reaped in those days. — 

And now, while I could not bring myself to en- 
tertain,a thought of returning there to live, there 
is still a strange charm lingering around that cld 
neighborhood. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY I8 THE BASIS OF ALL TRUE. CON- 
CEPIIONS OF THE WORLD'S GEOGRAPHY. To be sure it 
requires something of an effort of the imagination 
to convert one of our March landscapes into Arctic 
scenery, as described by Kane, yet it can be done, 
as the elements of snow and ice are present in 
ample quantity. 

It requires less effort, on one of our sultry Aug- 
ust days, to appreciate a description of a hot and 
dusty landscape as found in the Torrid Zone. 
The imagination of the pupil can be depended on 
to make the picture correct in either case. 











vicIo Us READING. 


HOW THE ELMIRA, N. Y. SCHOOLS MEET THE PROBLEM. 
Teachers in one of the grammar schools in Elmira, 
have been greatly exercised over the problem on 
the vicious reading constantly found in the hands 
of the pupils. It was finally resolved to try to 
counteract it. The following plan was adopted. 

With about $50 “‘desk money” which we had on 
hand we beught books, 75 volumes, adapted to 
pupils in 5, 6, and 7 year classes. These were 
placed in the four rooms in which the pupils 
recite, and the children allowed to help themselves. 
Any one is allowed to leave his seat, in a large 
study hall, holding 265, get'a book, take it to his 
desk, and enjoy it to his heart’s content, solely on 
condition that he first get his lesson. Now, after 
six weeks, I am able to say something as to the 
result. 

Teachers all agree that the effect has been most 
salutary. The bad reading has disappeared from 
the pockets of the boys. Lessons are, as a rule, 
better. The order has improved; there is less in- 
clination to play. A few troublesome boys have 
become so changed we hardly know them. In 
only a very few instances has the privilege been 
abused. 

Pupils are not allowed to take books home with 
them, but have twenty minutes before each sesvion 
of school, when they may enter the school-room 
and read. 

The books purchased consist of stories (the best), 
travels, biographies, etc. 

The board of education are so well pleased with 
the result, that they have raised the money to buy 
books for all the schools. These books, too, will 
be used as ‘class hbraries” only. Reproduction 
work becomes easy now for pupils are not back- 
ward in telling what they have read. 

The chief virtue of the plan is that as pupils are 
promoted they come into possession of a new 


library. Fe 
MARKINGS AND THE MACHINE. 











By Supt. Samvet T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn. 





A REDUOTION IN THE ‘* MACHINE” ELEMENT IN SCHOOL 
WORK HAS LONG BEEN DEMANDED 

The first stage in the history of our American 
public school was marked by organization, and 
routine. The growth of the graded system was 
rapid, especially in the great cities, teachers 
were generally untrained, and there was no 
literature of eduction to which the teachers 
could go for advice in many economic questions 
which arise in the school-room. Arbitrary 
standards were sumetimes set up; unnatural 
ideas were often conceived of the necessity for 
stern authority, and rigid discipline; and the 
mind of the child was treated as though it had 
but one faculty, to wit, memory Under this 
regime ‘ranking and marking” comprised a 
large part of the teacher’s daily toil. Every 
recitation in the class-room, and every phase 
of conduct. had a percentage value, and was 
expressed in that imperishable record, which 
always stood to cheer or depress the student 
according as his ‘* standing” was high or low. 
Strange to say the colle es have been as badly 
infected with this evil as have our public 
schools. 

THE MOST WRETCHED AND LIFELESS TEACHING HAs 
BEEN SUPPLEMENTED BY MARKS WITHOUT STINT, 80 

that to ‘ keep above average” has becn all that 
many a student is inspired to attempt. 

The principles of the ‘‘new education,” if ap- 
plicd to this question, would put the question 
somewhat in this wise: 

SCHOOL LIFE SHOULD AIM AT THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER. 

Nothing is more essential than noble aims, 
readiness to work from a sense of duty, am- 
bition for knowleage, and reverence for truth. 
But the aim to stand high in class, in order to 
excel one’s neighbor, is anything but noble 
That pride which possesses the mind of the 
gifted scholar, who can easily outrank the less 











favored one, is in no sense noble. What should 
be worthy pride becomes a narrow conceit, 
The youth goes into the world relying on his 
vast abilities, rather than the industrious habits 
he has formed. Much marking is a clog to 
both teacher and scholar. It duils the edge of 
that enthusiasm which the living teacher feej, 
when he leads his class into new fields of 
knowledge, and kindles their interest by the 
power of his earnest spirit. Every mind is op 
the alert. There is hard work from the love of 
it. Marking comes in as a limitation and , 
hindrance. It distracts the teacher, and di- 
rects the pupil vo a false and artificial standard. 
How DOES IT AFFECTS THE SO-CALLED DULL op 
SLOW PUPILS? 

The boy of slow mind, if honest, and willing 
to study hard, needs only time and encourage. 
ment to reap all the advantages which the 
school is able to bestow. He comes as the son 
of a taxpayer, and every facility should justly 
be afforded him. But the slow boy!is often 
sensitive and possesses honorable pride, and to 
be reminded at regular intervals that his rank 
in class is very low, is anything but a healthful 
incentive. One might say that such a boy 
does not belong in the school; he should go to 
manual labor. The person who makes that re. 
mark shows an ignorance of the nature of 
mind and the facts of history. Those compe. 
tent to judge say that many slow boys reap as 
great success in life as those who are brilliant. 
There is only one class, a small one, Iam happy 
to say, which has no place in a high school. It 
is the shiftless and lazy, or those who are irre- 
deemably perverse. ‘The time spent in either 
coaxing or driving laggards is a dreary waste. 
Enforced attention to books by unwilling minds 
is like seed grain scattered over stony ground.” 
I desire to plead for what is best in every child, 

LET ALL TEACHING BE DIRECT, POSITIVE, INSPIRIT- 


ING. 
Let the motives which incite the child to 


duty act freely from within, and let all extra 
neous means of pressure be banished. Then 
let all who cannot enter successfully into this 
glorious freedom, because of distaste for study, 
find a discipline better suited to them in the 
more exacting demands of the shop or factory. 
As I have intimated, this subject is not a new 
one, and will no doubt be treated fairly in the 
end. In presenting these views it is farthest 
from my desire to find fault, and I only desire 
that p2rents, as well as teachers, may be able 
to take a brovder view of the subject than some 
seem able to do at present. 





Tue following is a copy of a composition in 
history by a little ten-year old girl attending one of 
the secondary schools of Lancaster, Penn. The 
thoughts, dates, punctuation and spelling all prove 
that the little lady has been taught in a remarkable 
manner. 

1. WILLIAM PENN was born in Boston in 1607. 
His father was a soap and candle maker. But 
William did not like that trade. Then the ,overn- 
ment owed his father a large som of money and 
when he died it was all given to William Pena. 
He was the first white man who founded Pennsy!- 
vania. He founded Pennsylvania because His 
name was William Penn. William Penn jvined 
the Quakers but his father did not like it. And he 
discovered America in the year 1492. 

2. GEORGE WASHINGTON the first president of the 
United, States born in Virginia in the year. When 
George was a little boy he would never tell a lie. 
Because he thought it was not nice. It tis not 
nice nether. He studied all kinds of things to be 4 
president. 

8. ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born in Wales in 1599. 
His father was a wool comber, but Abraham did 
not like that trade. One day Abraham was stand- 
ing on the railroad and a man by the name of 
Gitue came behind him and shot him. Then he 
got put in jail for it. But it was not nice of him 
because he shot him on the railroad. 

4. Roger Williams discovered America 1492. 
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A REMARKABLE BUSINESS ANOMALY. 


The development of any new department of busi- 
ness in a country is usually a record of struggles 
and disasters to the pioneers in that branch, and 
the great and successful houses are commonly ones 
which were formed later and profited by the ex- 
periments of others. The history of accident insur- 
ance in America is altogether different: the com- 
pany which first introduced it isstill incomparably 
the greatest in volume of business and in reputa- 
tion, has long ago seen every rival of its early years 
retire from the field, and has risen without a halt 
to a position of equality in strength with the great- 
est companies in other lines of insurance. No 
claim upon its resources has ever founé it uneyual 
to the demand or even compromised its position 
for aninstant, and no yearly statement of those 
resources has ever failed to show a considerable in- 
crease upon the preceding year, 


The Travelers Insurance Company was incorpo- 
rated in 1863, and commenced business in 1864 as 
an accident company, and in 1866 alife department 
—virtually an individual life-insurance company, 
though managed by the same men—was added, 
which has grown to a size that gives it high rank 
among life companies, its payments amounting to 
more than one-fourth of all those made by the Com- 
pany. Thé railway business, at first included in 
that transacted by the TRAVELERS, wasafterwards 
transferred to a separate organization called the 
Railway Passengers Insurance Company, but later 
on was again absorbed into the TRAVELERS, and 
now constitutes the Ticket Department of that 
Company, 


Every kind of casualty caused by “external, vio- 
lent and accidental means” is insured against by 
the TRAVELERS, whether it happens at home or 
abroad, in travel or in work at one’s vocation, on 
the street or the raiiroad, from chopping off one’s 


finger cutting up kindling fur the kitchen fire, to 
being blown up on a steamer excursion, and from 
falling off a bicycle or being dashed down by arun- 
away horse, to being burned up in a theatre or 
drowned while bathing. Its classifications range 
from ‘* Preferred,” for office workers and profes- 
sivnal men, at only $5 per year tur $1,000 insurance 
and $5 weekly indemnity, to “ Extra Special Haz- 
ardous” for submarine divers, and special contracts 
for powder-makers. Tne wages of the humbiest 
workmau, the salary of the corporation official (up 
to a certain point), are alike made guod if lost from 
accidental injury, and a principal sum guaranteed 
in case of dvath. The TRaveuers has paid its acci- 
dent claimants over $7,500,000, and its life benefici- 
aries over $3,000,000, and his written over 1,100,000 
accident and 42,000 life policies. Over one in nine 
of all those insured under acci lent fpolicies have 
received fatal or disabling injuries and have beea 
paid cash benefits by it. 


The management of the TRAVELERS’ is eminent 
for a union of conservative judgment and fertility 
of progressive ides, and is still in the hands of the 
same men who inaugurated it. The founder and 
original president, Mr. James G. Batterson, and the 
secretary, Mr. Rodney Deunis, still retain those 
positions. They have devoted every faculty of 
bram and body to its service, have stinted neither 
time nor labor, nor thought, nor money to build up 
its strength and widen its usefulness, and have felt 
even greater pride in its value to the public than 
in its profit to themselves. We need go no further 
than this to solve the riddle that the TraveLers 
has prospered where every rival has failed, and re- 
mains to-day that remarkable business anomaly, a 
company which, without chartered exclusiveness 
or governmental favoritism, has won a virtual 
monopoly of its line of business over a whole great 
continent. 
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Have recently added to their list of Standard Text-Books: 





ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Just Ready. 
No. 51 Webster's Oration on Adams and 
Jefferson. 
No. 52 Brown's Rab and His Friends. 
No. 53 Morris’s Li e and Death of Jason. 
No. 54 Burke's Speech on American 
Taxation. 
No. 55 Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
No. 56 Tennyson’s Elaine. 
No. 57 “ In Memoriam. 


The List of English Classics also in- 
cludes selections from 
Byron, Mil on, Bacon, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Burns, (rabbe, Campbell, Pope, 
Macaulay, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Spense-, Cowper, Tennyson, Gray, 
Irvin -, Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, 
Dryden, the Cavalier Poets, 
Bryant, Thackeray, Keats, 
Coleridge, Addison, 
Ruskin. 

From 32 to 64 pages each, 16mo. Others in 
Preparation. Bound with paper covers, and sold 
at the following low price, for introduction or 
subsequent use, at which they will be sent to any 
address in the United States, . One 
dozen copies for $1.20; 100 copies for $9; 1,000 
cop‘es for $80. 

A single copy sent by mail on receipt of 12cts. 


SCHOOL EDITION ; 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS ; viz : 


Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Julius Cesar, 
Tempest, King Lear, King Henry V., 
Macbeth, As :ou Liko It, King 
Henry VIiJ., King Henry IV., 

Part i, Richard III, 

With Notes, Examination Papers, and plan of 
Preparation (selected). By BRarngrep KELLvGG 
A.M. $3.00 perdozen. Specimen copy 25 cents. 


SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. 


CONDENSED. 


With Notes, etc., by Prof. W. 8. DALGLEISH. 
Clotu, flexible. Price $2.40 per dozen. 


GOLDSMITH'S SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER. 


With notes by Marowto Lrrriepars, B.A., 
Triaity College, Dubiin. Cloth, flexible, 96 pages, 
25 cents per copy. 


PARADISE LOST. Book |. 


Containing Explanatory Notes, Sxcetch of 
Milton's Life, Essay on his genius,—Epitome of 
the vie as of the be«t known Critics. Cloth, flex- 
ible, #4 pages. Price per dozen, by mail, post 
paid, $3 00. 

Paradixe Lost. Boots I. and IL., with notes. 


Cloth, flexible, 158 pages, 35 cents per copy, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


The prologue of Grorrrey CHAUCER. With 
Life o? the Author, Introductory Notices, 
Grammar, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 


F. Wr.ovessy, M.D. 112 pp., 16mo., ‘ 1 »th; 
flexible. Price by mail, postpaid, per doz. $3.60, 


CHAUCER’S THE SQUIERES TALE. 


With notes. Cloth, flexible, 80 pages, 30 cents 
per cop. 


AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Ry ALEXanper Pops, With Clarke's Gram- 
metical Notes. 72 pages, cloth, flexible. Price 
$2.40 per dozen. 





Word-Lessons ; A Complete Speller, 


Adapted for use in the Higher Primary, Inter- 
medi et, and Grammar Grades. By ALoNzO 
Rep, A.M., joint author of “ Reed & Kellogg's 
Grammars,” 188 pages, 12mo. Price 25 cents. 


Commercial Arithmetic. 


Prepared for the higher class s of Public 
Sehools, High Schools, Academics and Commer- 
cial Colleges. By James B. THomson. LL. D., 
author of a Mathematical Sermns. 320 pages, 
12mo. Price $1.00. 











The Laws of Health. 


| Am Eleme tary Treatise on Physiology and 
| Hygiene, with special reference t» the effects 
jot Stimulants and Narcotics. By Josmrn C. 


Hutcuison, M.D., LL D., aut or Of a Physioingy 
and Hygiene. 223 pages, 12mo. Specia en copy 
to teachers, 50 cents. 





REVISED EDITION. 


Hutchison’s Physiology & Hygiene. 


Enlarged and Improved. 320 pages, Specimen 
copy, $1.08. 


Short Course of English History. 


With numerous Maps and Eng avings. By 
Joun J. ANDERSON, Pb.D., author of a Historica 
Series. 217 puges, 12mc. Specimen copy 90 cents, 


A Text-Book on Commercial Law. 








| Fur Commercial Colleges, Hig . Schools, etc. 


By Saurer 8. CLARK, editor of Young's Govern- 
ment Ciass-Bouk. 300 pages, 12 mo, cloth. Price 
for introduction, $1.00. 


A Text-Book on English Literature. 


By Baarverp Keiio0ce, A. M., Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Brook- 
lyn Cullegiate and Polytechnic [nstitute, and one 
of the Authors of Reed and Kellogez’s “ Graded 
Lessons in English,” and “ Higher Lessons ia 
English,” and author of a “Text-Book on 
Rhetoric.” 478 pages, 12mo. Price for introduc- 
tion, $1.20. 


New Arithmetic Series, 

In two books. By James fi, Taomson, LL.D., 

author of a Mathematica! Series. 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 

Oral and Written. Iliustrated. (For Primary 

Schools.) Specimen copy, 30 cents. 

If. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 
Ora} and Written. In once vol. (Ff r Schools and 

Acad.) 400 pages. Specimeu copy, 70 cents. 


A Handbook of Mythology. 











Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. By & M. Beuzws, Lilustrated from an 
\tique sculptures. 330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price 
| for introduction, 90 cents. 





A COMPLETE COURSE IN HISTORY. 


A New Manual of General History. 


With particu! _r attention to Aa ient and Mo.Jl- 
ern Civilization. With numcious Ercgravings 
and Colored Maps, for the use of Colleges, High 
Schools, Academies, etc. By Joun J. ANDERSON, 
Ph. D., author of « hiswrical « ries. Thiswork 
is published in one volume complete, and in t vo 
parts. 

L ANCIENT HISTORY, 302 pp., for introduc- 
tion, $1.00. 

Il. MEDILAV AL AND MODERN HISTORY, 37 
pp-. for introduction, $1.15. 

Complete in one vol., tor introducii -n, $1.60. 








Specimen copies sent for eramination, with a view to adoption, at the Introduction prices. 
pn tistnenstentaad to anh dur delaieataaeaitich ans eet pages, if they des.re further infor - 
mation tn regard lo the character and plan of the above-named works. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS, Nat.—All right (begins playing and Nan sings): 





DAISY S PARTY. 


[ADAPTED FROM “LITTLE MEN.”] 


Scene. A child's play-room. At one side, a table set 
with little dishes and knick-knacks, A girl (Daisy) dressed 
in along skirt and shawl, a large pocket handkerchief 
and a pair of spectacles, is looking in the glass and put- 
ting a night cap on her head. Another girl (Nan) wears 
a green muslin skirt, pink slippers, and a yellow scarf, 
and carries a feather fan and a 8 nelling bottle. Bess, a 
very small girl stands looking on. 

Nan (walking around and looking at her trailing 
skirt).—I am the daughter, you see, so I must rig up a 
good deal, and I must sing and talk more than you do. 
The mothers only get the tea and be proper, you know. 

(A loud knock is heard at the door. Nan flies into a 
chair and funs he’ self violently. Daisy sits bolt upright 
on the sofa, and tries to look calm and proper. Bess 
opens the door.) 

Bress.— Wart in, genpulmen; it’s all weady. 

(Enter three boys, Demi, Nat, and Tommy Bangs, wear- 
ing very high collars, tall black hats, and odd gloves.) 

Demi (in a deep gruff voice).—Good day, mum. 

(All shake hands ond sit down; the boys look at the 
girls and begin to laugh.) 

Daisy.—O don’t! You musn’t laugh at us. 

NAN (rapping Tommy Bangs with her smelling bottle). 
—You can’t ever come again if you act sv, 

Tommy (laughing).—I1 can’t help it, you look so like 
fury. 

Nan.—So do you; but I wouldn’t be rude enough to 
say 80. Heshan’t come to the dianer-ball, shall he, 
Daisy? 

Datsy.—I think we had better have some music now. 
(To Nat,) Did you bring your fiddle, sir? 

Nat (starting toward the door).—Yes; it’s right here 
(Brings in a violin and plays.) 

Norg.—A harmonica can be substituted for the violin if neces- 





sary. 

Daisy.—Now Nan must sing. 

Tommy (glanci.1g at the table and winking at Demi). — 
Better have tea first. 

Dalsy (very decidedly),—_No; we never have supper 
till after the entertainment is over. 

NaN.—Nat must play a ’compan’ment, 
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Gaily the troubadour 
Touched his guitar, 
As he was hastening 
Home from the war. 

(The gentlemen applaud very loudly, and Nan sings one 
or two other pieces.) 

Tommy.—There, that’s enough; now let’s have supper. 

Daisy.—No, sir; we’re not near through yet; each of 
you gentlemen must now tell a story. 

Tommy.—O, my! 

Demi.—Don’t know any. 

Nat.—How can we? 

Daisy. —O! but it’s on the program. No backing out. 

Nat (to Demi).—Tell that one about Major, Demi. . 

Demi (tipping back in his chair and putting his thumbs 
in the armholes of his vest) —-Wal’ when the war broke 
out I jined a cavalry regiment, and I had a horse—his 
name was Major. Well, the first battle we were} in, I 
tell you it was awful, and the noise and smoke and con- 
fusion mixed me up so that 1 couldn’t tell what I was 
about. But I kept up with the rest of the fellows, and 
we mide a grand charge, and the first thing I knew I 
got shot in the arm and pitched off my horse. Well, I 
picked myself up thinking I was about killed and had 
had enough for one time, and I began to look around 
for Major. I didn’t see him anywhere and I was walk- 
ing back to camp when I heard a whinner, and looking 
around what should I see but Major, 1 whistled and he 
came up to me, and I got on his back as well as I could 
and turned him toward the camp. But, sir, that horse 
wouldn’t stir a peg. He jest rared up and danced and 
snorted as if he was wild. I couldn’t do anything with 
him, s> I gave up, and he just wheeled round and gal- 
loped back like a hurricane into the thickest of the 
fight. I tell you that horse taught me a lesson, and you 
bet I didn’t run back to camp again as long as I had any 
breath left to fight with. 

Nan.—O! that was a splendid story. 

Daisy.—Now, Tommy, its your turn. 

Tommy.—Oace I was driving along a dark road late 
at night. I had some money in my pocket that had 
been given me for a home for orphan children. I was 
just thinking what if I should m2et robbers, when a bad 
looking man came out of the woods in front of me and 
and walked slowly along as if waiting for me to come 
up. Ithought of my money and had a mind to turn 
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around and driveaway, but my horse was tired, and | 
noticed that the man looked as if he was sick as well as 
ragged, and so I said to him : 

‘*My friend, you look tired; let me give you a lift.” 

The man seemed surprised, waited a moment anj 
then got in. At first he didn’t seem to want to talk, 
but I talked kindly to him, said what a hard year it 
had been for the poor, and by and by the man told me 
that he hai been sick, could get no work and his family 
was starving. I was so sorry for him and asked him hi; 
name ani address, and tok out my pocket book to 
write itdown. I didn’t think about the money til! | 
saw the man looking at it as if he meant to snatch it. 
Then I said quietly: 

‘*Yes, [have some money, but it is for some poor 
orphans. I wish it were mine and I'd give you some: 
but here is five dollars, that is mine. I am not rich, but 
I can spare this for your children.” 

The fierce look went out of the man’s eyes, and he 
took the money and thanked me, and just before we 
came to the next town he asked to get out. Just as | 
was going to drive on he said: 

‘*I was desperate when we met and meant t» rob 
you, but you were so kind I couldn't do it. Bless you, 
sir, for keeping me from it.” 

Datsy.--Did you ever see him again? 

Tommy.--No; but I heard that he got work and never 
tried to rob again. 

Nan.—Now Nat you tell one. 

Nat.—There was once a boy who was such a great 
eater that he went by the name cf Stuffy. He and his 
three brothers used to make a garden every year, and 
Stuffy one year had a lot of fine watermelons, but he 
was such a selfish fellow that he used to go out and eat 
‘aan melons all alone as they got ripe, and very seldom 

gave his brothers any, and they thought they would 
teach him a lesson. So one night after he had gone tv 
bed they went out and cut the word “ pig” ia big letters 
on his largest melons. O! but wasn’s hemad next day 
when he saw them. He felt as if he wanted to thrash 
each one of his brothers, but he knew he couldn’t do 
that, so he thought and thought and thought what he 
could do to get even with them. At last he told his 
mother and got her to help him. The next day after 
the dinner was over in came theservants carrying three 
great watermelons and put one before each of the boys, 
and on the rind was written, ‘‘ With the compliments 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


By JOHN W. TORS and H. B, HOLT. 


A System of Instructian fn Vocal Music that can be successfully 
Introduced into every School. 
} 


“ We fiad the Norma! Music Course what 
its name indicates. {t places the teaching 
of music on the trus basis ani makes it 
easy of accomptishment.”—A. G. Boypen, 
Prin. Mass. State Normal Schoo!, B: idge- 
water, Mass., May 9, 1885. 

Trough the NORMAL MUSIC CouRsE 
is still in course of publication, it has 
peen introduced and is in ex- 
c _usive or partial use in many impuort- 
ant cities and towns, norma! sclivols 
seminaries of the country inciud- 
ing the folluwing : 

N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston 

New Bedtond, Mass. 


- 
R. I, State Nor. School, Peavitencs” 
» obura, Mass, 
Mass. Stave Nor. School, Bridgew water, 
Lake, 

Wallinaatie, Conn. 

fon ry ‘Normal School, Emporia. 


Browns 
Minn. State Nor. School, Mankato. 
Cham 








Price compli. te mounted on Patent Revotvi 
T.achers’ ‘Manuat [e2ch series) 4 


'rRst READER.—For Primary Schools, ME neni im oe Sustrateds 

SECOND READER.—For Intermediate 

Tarp ReaDER.—For Girls’ Grammar an and and High Sebo Is SS. Female voices. 
Fourts REapER.—For Gremmar and Mixed voices. 
FirTa Reaper (in press. For igh Siete Societies, etc. 

‘HIRD READER, SUPPLEMENT. 1 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. - MExplal 
Normal Music Charts, 
Normal Music Charts Second Series, — 
ing bass. Special introductory and exchange price 


WILLIAM WARK & C0., BAKER & TAYLOR, 





Music Course. 
one, don nd Time, ine Keys singing, includ 


and 
fur atshed on application. 


§, A. MAXWELL & C0., 





134 2136 Wabash Avenue, 
80 FranklinStreet, Boston, | 9 Bond Street, New York. a CHICAGS. 
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MACMILLAN & (10'S STANDARD FDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


ssTROnONY. “Elementary Lessons in 
J. Norman Lockyer, F. R 
é Cc and numerous [llus- 
trations. New Edition, 16mo., 1 
‘Tre most (fascinating of elementary books or 
the eciences.”’—-Noncom/ or mist. 




















BOOKS ON TEACHING. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL TREATIONS 
OF THE TEAR. 


FITCH’S 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


BEW EDITION WI! H INTR *DUCTORY PREFACE BY 


THOMAS HUNTER Ph.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NORMAT a SEW YoRK. I6mo. 
cloth #1 





READING BOOKS. 
THE GLOBE READERS, [SEES Sets Sunes 


ME ae eo eth anates,| SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL; and 
the Lady of Lak Edited, w th Introduc'iop 
CHEMISTRY. Lessons in Elementers | Dustrations. Globe octavo, pe oan io. whee 
Chemistry, Tnorganic and O ganic. By H.|Pamerl. (48 pp.), 8 cts. 
E. z. F. 8. with num-rous il)ustra- “ MARMION: andthe Lerd ef the Isles. By th 
., ne See ee eee OE the haat of (BOOK | (98 pp). 15 “ “ V(4i6pp} 60“ | same Editor. 30 cents, 
allelementary treatises on chemistry.” — Medica. Ht. (2881p. * VL{H8 pp), 75“ \nig CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POLTS. Sel d and arranged by Covey 
TrY PaTuorse. 50 cents. 


Bcoox LIL, (232pp ) 40 cts. 
IL. (48 pp.), 8 “ “ IV<S28pp.}, 55“ 


Times A Sample Set for examination sent f.e¢ by mail on re- 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Lesson: |cot of $1 50. 0. ie tnametnentin thn cede ut of 
in Elem notary Physics. By BALFotR STEW-| “ This series of School Readers, in six voluwes, is in | eminently the wo’ & man of wisdom and 
ART, F. R. vA numerous jilustrations | 91 respects the best we have ever teen. Every feature |A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALI view of the om of the a. —{ - his on 
0“ Sew Edition, 16a >. 00.26 text-book, clear, | Which ought to belong to a series of its kind will be| TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gather. @/on ail topics are worthy of the most careful comsider 
oo ~ found 'n this.... We hope it will be rapidly and unt- few England Journal ef Education. 


courate, and th: rough "—E-ueational Time>. and narrated by Miss Caak.orre M. Yores. S0cts. | ation.” 
ELECT: ICITY. Element 7 Les: ons ir |versal’y adopted in alll the schools of this country.”—|nusg SERO@ES; Greek Fairs Tales ter my “TY In Dook Indeed treats of practical subjecta tm a 
~ £, gnetion. By HaLvampr) The Ce on Children. By Cuarces Kivo tery. Iilustrated | = can read it without being profi'ed.”—Fenn. 

> eae vito illustrat‘ons. 16mo0.| «Tne Giobe Readers.’ compri-ing six books, and a| 30 cents, Schoul Journal 


> rin two are am the best things of the “Mr. R. H. Quick says tn Tae Acad. my : Young teach 
“A model of what sn elementary work shou!< + id ay Se aan eed up the child by |THE WATER-BABIES, « Fairy Tale tor ® ors and ola eenee toot cnee Geom a 


i but thi tu from It till greate 
Pi (YSIOLOGY. i ‘Leresus in E'emeritars tages, from the alphabet and is of one sytia | 8nd Baby. By Cnantes Kivosiey, - Iustrated. reas, 8 ey may gain from it a still gree: T 00d, 











how much he is to learn 
50 cents. } book is tet valuable to school superin\en- 
Physiology. By Prorzssor Hux.iey. P. R. | bie, to selections from the best writers of recent times. - The Spec y 
8. with numerous illustra’ tone, New Edition | These selections have been made With the greatest cath MADAM HOW and LADY WHY, er Piet Tin On ee ranT® too class of gubtiemesters.” 
16mo., # y | 


olicity of taste, and will dth lives to Amer 
ican readers none the less because of the liberal use 
they have made of American material. The proper 
pronunciation, as well as the nieapicg of difficult words 
— 4 sons in Physical Ge . is made clear in short tables appended to each extrect 
AR( HIBALD GE F. ks, Fb ms Alexander F. Murison, M.A., is to be thanked for a 
with numerous ili tone. 16mo., $1.10. lesstes of ‘Readers’ which it w< uld be difficult to equal, 





“Un uestionably the clearest and mort -om 
plete e! —~z 4 treatise on this subject that w« 


Lessens in Earth Lere ter Childress 

\ON TEACHING: ite. Ree and ease. » 
ays 31 an "—Westminster Revie. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY Elemen 


CuaRLEs KivorLey. Illustrated. 50 cents. CaLbanwons, Pro 


WARD'S ENGLISH POETS’ | Moral 5 ym ad io the ‘Universtiy. of Edinburgh. 


arious| . “For young teach’ rs this work ‘sof the highest or- 
Selections with critical in‘roductions by v |der. Ii ie a book every teacher will find helpful tp bis 
writers, and a general introduction by Matthew | responsible work 





W = Arnold. Edited by T.H. Wann. 4 volumes, Str-/ poy RY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
pcritto tes on more tm Kt aA = $y~: re SU-/ and we should think impossible to surpass.” —(> itic. dents’ Edition. 12mo, Each $1.00 a] — = Epwakp THRING, 2 A. imo. = 
tay t — ’ 
nble pa, we should expect to indo this one MACMILLAN $ GLOBE READINGS. “I know of nothing more excellent or more indis “ We hope we have said enough to induce teachers 
supplant all others in r— 'pensable than such a work, not only to the student o/ |in America to read Mr Thring’s will find 
Crridian, O FROM STANDARD AUTHORS jivcrature, but wo the gon-ral reader. '* i» but simph |\\ tune 9 which thay wil haves dig, without some 
oaic. Elementary Lessons in he COWPER’S TASK—An Epistle to Joseph Justice to say that the book has no rival, and is alto | practical advice. Many of the hints and \Wustrations 
Deductive and Indcective, with Hill, Esq.; Ti inium, ora Review ef the |s¢tber unique."—Prvy. Artiur H. Dundon, Herma! |@oee cf tke the ereatest value for the ordivary 

and & e oeabu “iogion! ’ recia . evie York Cit * of the class room. Still more helpful will “be 
| bh ands Veue W. Stanley Jevons.| Schools aad the History of John Gilpin. Cotiege. New Yor: v- be found in the weapons which it furnishes to 


LL.D., M. A., F. BR. 8. 16mo., 4 
“Nothing can ‘be better for & sctool book.”— 
COLT: 
OLITICAL ECONOMY. Politica’ 


PV Economy for Beginners. By MILL CENT 


chool-master wherewith 4 i 
Edited by WiLuiam Benga, B.D. 30 cents. } “ I¢can truthfully be said to be the most perfec je pty yy Tn his 


COLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. book of the kind ever prepared. it is a thorough guid: | E THOY }GaTs oN “@ 
With a Memcir of Goidsmith. By Prof. Massoy.|to English poesy. and no library will be complete with “rh ON, Be A EE RTKE IG EDUCA. JCA: 
30 ccnte. jout it. "—N, ¥. Commercial Advertiser. by ee Rev M. A.. er ot of 


le. 


"y 
ue, 


GARRETT FAWCETT. 
uestions. 16mo, 75 cents. 
“We cannot conceive a hook m 
ae this science, than 
t, a 
ue f indebted to Mrs. Fawcett."*— 


ore fitted f 


Daily News. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., 


Fourth Edi'ion, witb 


 ¢ clear, com- 
mprehensive treatise for which we 





“Basa says on Baucational | Re a 16mo. 00 cents. 








Macmillan & Co's New Educational Catal 
<' well-known Clarendon Press Series and Pitt 
| Oxford ond Cambridge University sent free on ee bis 





'nere is no teecher too young to and this book 


in 
ue, embracing the re aoe to find it profit- 
ess Series of the COMESIUS. Bighop of the Meravians. Bis Lite 
and ational W Lavnm, AM, F.R. 
SE. ya Edition Ry 16mo. $1. 
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2 Fourth Awve., New York. 











TT 
Initials and Pseudonyms : 
A Dictionary of Literary Disguises. 


The sbove valuable work has been prepared 
with great care and labor by Rev. William Cush- 
ing of Cambridge, Mase.,(the successful compiler 
of Index 2 to tye North American Review and the 
Christian Examiner), who was for rome years an 
assistant in the Harvard University Library, and 
who, in the preparation of this volume, has had 
access to its vast resources. 

Its value ig attested by the in‘erest which is 
manifested in its pub ication by the principal 
bibliographers in this country and Great Britain, 
the subscription-list now bearing the names of 
most of the larger libraries of both countries, 
tesides those of many prominent literary and 
public men. 

The work when completed will make a volume 
of from 500 to 600 pp., royal octavo, and will be 
furnished in substantial binding, printed on good 
paper, delivered free of postage ir expr’ ss 
charges: cloth, $5.00 ; half morocco, $7.50. (Ir- 
terleaved copies, $2.50 extra,) 

The volume will be sold by subscription. Par- 


ties desiring further info: tion will be fur- 


nished with . pages 0 the work on 
plication to eI 


Her Majesty’s Tower. | 


A History of the Tower of London 
By WM. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With 48 Iilustrations. From the 7th London | 


editicn. 2 vols., royal 12mo, $4.00. 


Popular Poets. 


Crowell’s Favorite Il ustrated Edition. 


With original designs by GARRETT, St. Joan 


HARPER, HassaM, SHELTON, SuErran, 


ASSAM, 
SCHELL, TAYLOR. and : ther eminent artis 


states ot She eoes 
« ‘ : or 
$5 00. vclume boxed, One of the 


band: 
_wlowarprioe. series of poets ever published at 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

‘4 new and elegant edition. Illustrated by Dret- 
MAN, Harry Fenn, ScuHEet!, SANDE and 
wee eueent gatiate ; with 24 Ho w- 
in ya tat gilt, $5.00; morocco. 
$10.00 ; tree calf, 12.00, . 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from 
ey ay and A: ote Aner. Iilustrated 
vy best artists. ty! CHARLOTTE 

Bares. 8vo, cloth. f fu. A .00 ; moroc- 
CO, gilt, $10.00 ; 
“We eater new > eae to any heretofore 


“Miss Bates is we as the best complier in the 
country.”—Joux G. WHITTIER. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY ee ll 
With 16 full page illustrations, dra 
for this work. 8vo, vo. cloth, f fall gl I gilt, it: $4.50; fx ful 
morowco, $9.00; f, $9.00, 
“Tts value as a I Mersey ~ a4 and its rich and taste- 
ful dress, cy RY to especial favor as a holiday 


“ Rothing better need be asked for in the form ofa 
presenta: ion book.”—. Providence Journal. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets 


| A most reliable and vaiuable work of reference, 
based upon Bohn’s Edition. with numerous 
aiditions from A authors. Carefully 
revised and Re by Anva L. Warp, with 
index of Author and Pra Sete, os 
a Concordance latex to 
volume. rae by 
kaved, gin, $3 





in the 

. StTop- 

rele aati A inter- 
ealf, or half mo- 


“The more tent the critic who exami 
was mg mere competen favorable verdict." wae 
quotations will 


| nd eeee me Rave mood of peed to. thelr de 
tir's than this book. Ww We bnew af as good.”— 
Chriatian Intelligencer. 


RED LETTER POEMS, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
With 24 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, f 
”. Jyomenk morocco or tree calf, f, $7.00. - 


york ork or a 4 it ow 


| 


hap book 
arival.”"—¥ ~~ 








CROWELL'S RED LINE PORTS. 


66 Volumes, rama, $1.25 per Vol. 


Gilt red line borders. illustrated, and 
bound in utiful designs. We 4 ate year to 
the om the following volumes, viz. 


jow (Early Poems). Matthew Arnold, 


a : Chas. fobs Lewes 


FAMILIAR QUOTA: ION?. 


Classic J uvenilee. 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. Br 
Jacos ABBorT. Bight volumes. 12mo. $10.00 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. 14 vols. 16mo....14.09 

THE JONAS BOOKS. 3:x vois. I6mo ...@00 

THE LUCY BOOKS, Six vols. 16mc...... 600 

AUGUST STORIES. 4 vols. IDus. 16mo...5.00 

JUNO STORIES, 4 vi ls. Illus, 16mo....5,00 
Millions of he of Jacob Abbott's books 

bave been sold, and they have become classics 

The designs fur the covers arr especially attrac: among the literaiure fr children. 

tive, and in keeping with the supertor quality of | LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENG. 

a % apenas g which have made LAND. By Lavy CaLoor:. imo, $1.25 

80 popu witht t “ Admirabl ted ¢ hild. f name,.”— 
public that **CROWELL’s Rep Lint Ports" are Churchman. ee ee 


» 
to ony y oth tine im the wet eee Aetaerre HISTORY OF 
| special atten 


“The people who have read * 
ALLIGATOR LEATHER BLNDINGS. whieh | Het starr’ of titand, which bap hel gent larity 
be prove an ve feature, and are offered | in this country as well as abroa‘, wi give 

at very low rates. ume @ welcome.”—J. YF. Od.crver. 
The following comprise the list : PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATES- 


MEN OF OUR LIME. By Canon Fan- 
*Aurora Leigh, *Longfellow - BAR, James T. Fiscps, E. P. Warrrp.s, 


Whiktios 


acknowledged by all dealers to be far superior 


Arnold (Matthew), (Early Poems) and other jar writers. Edited by 
y le 

pane *Lacile, James Parton. Fully lliustrated. 8vo. 2.75 
~~, Klerg Macaulay, LIVES OF POOR BOYS WHO BECAME 
a, ly nae. \*Maraion, FAMOUS. By Sanau K. Bourton. Lilu.- 
— a (Owen), trated. 12mo.... 1,50 
ceneben. Mabock (Mies) ROB CLAXTON'S STORE, By Miss P. B, 
C: leridge, Oa y PULPIT AND EASEL, By Mary B. 
Cook oe Oe a a oS eee 12% 

° 5 Progress, WALTER’S TOUR IN TH®E EAST. By 
Crab Posty fb lowers, D.C. Eppy, D.D. Six volumes. 12mo..7.50 
sae —_— FARMER BOY SERIES. fy Rev, Wx. 
*Eliot (George), tPeedter, EES a ae Se 
*Favorite Poems, *Red Letter Poems, THE DOVE SERIES. 6 voila Llustreted. 
*Faust (Goethe's, *Rossetti (vante G.), SS er 4 RR a ae 5.00 
*Familiar Quotaiions,Sacred Voems, GEORGIE’s MENAGERIE, 6 yols. Llus- 
wa — SONU, BOND. cenenenct sanntr canes dlttes 

* Pee 

eHemmnme, *Shakespeare, MARTIN THE SKIPPER. By Jaums ¥. 
Herbert, *shel! OT NT RE ey BH 


Gh'pten (Anne), WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. -* 
Iliad, * penser, Jamis F. Comm. Wmo......... . secsees 150 


Ingoldsb: ods, Surfand Wave, tw 

Iron Melodice, ”  *Seinburse, OFF TO THE WILDS. By Gsonox Max. 
ar ee MN, a A HOME IN THE HOLYLAND By Mrs. 
King (Charles, fusee, ee a 8 ee 1.50 
*Lady oftheLake, Vi g |, WHAT FiDE REMEMBERS. By Fare 
*Lalla nhte (Kirke), HORBINGTON., L2m0...... 66... 00-00000e- 
*Lay of the Last Min-*Wordsworth, 


’S SUMME 
*Whit tier (Ha: ly Pocmse) = so - 2. By pars 5. ne 


with an asteri+k (*) furnished 
at $°..0 pec volume. 


in BLLiGATON 








Fo or sale by all Bookselle 


rs. 


THOS. Y. CROWEL!t & CO., 13 Aste Place, N. Y. 
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of the pia” Then they were laughed atand they finally 
concluded that they wereeven. Staffy promised to give 
them all the melons they wanted, and they promised 
not to play apy more tricks. 

DAtsy.—There now, we'll bave supper. (All get up 
and rush toward the table.) Now, you must be careful, 
and you musn t grab. 

(Al. sit down and begin to eat. Bess passes the jum 
bles, and Nan grabs for the best one. Beas remonstrates 
and the who'e dishful is upset. Bess begins to ery. Daisy 
comforts her and gives her the sugar boul to eat ont of. 
Tommy during the confusion empties a plate of tarts in 
his pocket.) 

Daisy (looking anxiously over the tab’e).— Where are 
the tarts? Tommy you hid them—-l know you did. 

Tommy.—I didn’t. 

Datsy.--You did, (Begins to cry.) 

NAN (ealing up the jelly as fast as she can).—It isn’t 
proper to contradict. 

Tommy.--Give them back Demi. 

Demi.—That’s a fib; you’ve got them in your pocket. 

Nat.—Let’s.take ’em away from him, It’s too bid to 
make Daisy cry. 

TommyY.—Let’s see you do it. (Runs out of the room 
followed by the boys and Nan in pursuit, and Daisy and 
Bess crying ) 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly hearth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round, 
—J. G. HOLLAND. 


God is glorified, not by our groans, but by our thauks- 
giving.—E. W. WHIPPLE. 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That, by and by, will make the music mute. 
—TENNYSON. 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting — 
Of self to its sphere. —GOETHE. 


Man should trust as if God did all, and labor bimeelf 
as if man did all.—CHALMERS. 


me the benefits of your convictions, if you have 
any, butkeep your douptsto yourself; I have enough 
of my own.—GOETHE. 


To rise batimes and to marry early, is what no man 
ever repents.— LUTHER. 

Death is the dr -pping of the flower that the fruit 
may swell,— BEECHER. 

lt is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy 
all that follow it,—FRANKLIN. 

A man too bury to take care of bis health is like a 
mechanic too busy t> take care of his tools.— ANON. 

The happiest women, like the happiest nations, have 
no history. —GEoRGE ELIOT. 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army.—-EDWARD EVERETT. 

True liberty can exist only when justice is equally 
administered to all.--LORD MANSFIELD. 

A good man’s pravers 
Will from the deepest dungeon cli ub beaven’s height 
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Rage is the shortest passion of our souls ; 
Like narrow brooks, that rise with sudden showers, 


It swells in haste, and falls as soon again. 
—RoweE. 


Man dwells apart, but not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread ; 
The best of thouzhts which be hath kuown, 
For lack of listeners are not sai. 
—JEAN INGELOW. 


Solitude sometimes is best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 
MILTON. 


Was killed in hunting him.—SHAKESPEARE. 


The man who hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus— 
Let no such man be trusted.—SHAKESPEARE. 


What matter ? 
Though the winds may take 
In ruthless hold the seeds we cast, 
Their heedless course a bloom may wake 
Within some desert place—at last. 


Next to being a great poet is the power of under- 
standing one.—LONGFELLOW. 
But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
—-BURNS. 
I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beers eba 
and cry, “’Tis all Barren.” STERNE. 


Attempt the end and never stand in doubt, 
Nothing’s so bard but search will find it out. 
— HERRICK. 
Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind.— 
COLLINS. 


He who obeys with modesty, appears worthy of some 
day or other being allowed to command.—CIcERo. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

— LOWELL 


Music is well sail to the be epeech of angeis. 
—CARLYLF. 





e+ 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


OCEAN : 
There 1s a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
TLere is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
--BYRON. 
Children are we 
Of the restless sea, 
Swelling in anger or sparkling in glee ; 
We follow and race 
In shifting chase, 
Over the boundless ocean space ! 
Who hath bebeld when the race hegun ¢ 
Who shall behold it run? 





And bring a blessing down.— JOANNA BalLuig. 


—BAYARD TAYLOR. 


With just enough of learning to misquote.—Byron. 


The man who s )Id the lion’s skin while the beast lived, 





BEAUTY. 


BEAUTIFUL faces they, that wear 
The light of a pleasant spiril there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful bands are they, that do 
The works of the noble.good, and true, 
Busy for them the long day thruugb. 


Beau iful feet are they, thet go 
Swifuly to lighten another's wve, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s s: ow. 


Beautiful children, if rich or poor, 
Who walk the pathways sweet and pure, 
That lead to the mansions strong and sure. 


Beautiful they, who from every land 
Hasten to juin the blood-washed band, 
Who shall shine in giory at Christ’s right band. 


THE QUEER SCHOLARS. 





The sun was shining softly, 

The day was calm and ceol, 
When forty-five frog scholars met 
Down by a shady 
For little frogs, like ti ttle e folk, 
Are always sent to school. 


The master, — upon a stone, 
Besought them to he quick 

In answering his questions, 
Or else (his voice was thick) 

They knew well what would happen, 
He pointed to his stick. 


Their lessons seemed the strangest things, 
They learnt that grapes were sour: 

They ssid that four and twenty days 
Exactly made an hour ; 

That bricks were made of houses, 
And corn was made of flour. 


That six tames one was ninety-five, 
And *‘ yes” meant *‘ no” or “‘ nay.” 

They always spent “‘ to morrow 
Before they spent ‘‘ to-day,” 

Whilst each commenced the alphabet 
With ‘‘z” instead of *‘ a!” 


As soon as school was over 
The master said, ‘‘ No noise ! 
Now go and play at leap-frog, ’ 
(The game a frog enjoys), 
** And mind that you ave yourselves, 
And don’t ren s’o. es at boys l 
*“e@- 





THE BROWN THRUSH. 
** There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in a tree; 
He’s singing to me! he’s singing to me!” 
‘And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
*** Oh. the world’s running over w:th joy! sings he, 
‘Don’t you hear? Won't you see 
Hush! look in my tree. 
I’m_as happy ax happy can be!’ 


“* And the brown thrush keeps singing, ‘A nes: do you 


r- tree: 
Don't meddle, don't touch! little girl, little bey, 
Or the » orld will lose some of its joy: 

Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 

And | alvars shall be, 

If you never bring sorrow to me.’ ” 


see, 
And five © enns hid by me in the juni 


‘**So the merry brown thrush sings aw 7 in the tree, 
To you and to me; te you and to m 
And he sings all the day, little girl, ‘little boy, 
‘Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Rut long it won't be, 
Don't you know? don't you see? 
Unless we're as g00d as good can be.’” 
—Lucy Larcoy. 





7 Numbers. 
of pe manship in Public School and Basiness Colleges. | 


8 Numbers. 
By H. W. SHAYLOR. 


COPY-BOOKS. 


, HARPER'S — 
Standard Educational 
Series. 
HARPER’S ceanen 


Some Recent Additions to 
Primary Course, 





Th-se copies are prepared by an expert penman, and 
embody the results of careful observation and much 


G:ammar Course, 


$1.00 per Dozen. 
HARPER'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


JUST ISSUED. 


. HERODOTUS. Books Vi. and Vil. 
THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PIYDAR 


PRICES FUR INTRODUCTION. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Un ‘er the editorial supervison of HENRY DRISLER, 
LL.D., Jay, Professor of Greek in Colu-nbia College. 
(OTHERS IN PR€PARATION). 


Price. postpaid, $1.0 per Copy. 


Grammar Course, 


The~ are, beyond doubt, the most practical Copy- | 


study during an experience of twenty years as teacher 
Books ever presented to the Publ c. 





shed with Color | 


Teachers. 
In ‘he management and government of public schools 


‘apd «ver pupils out of school, as determined by the 


Power and Authority of School Officers and 


By MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 
In Two Volumes. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Volume. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents per Volume. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. 
By A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAR. 


Printed on beautiful paper, embelli 


charts, with Portraits, etc. 
courts of the several States. 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO 


{, Bradbury’s Baton’s Arithmetics. 
2. Bradbury's Higher Mathematics. 
J. Meservey’s Text-Book in Book-Keeping 
4. Stone’s History of England. 


1. Practical,_Elementary. A complete series in two 
books, combining oral and written work throughout. Thy 
have been adopted in a large proportion of the towns in New 
England, as well as elsewhere. 


2, Elementary Algebra,—Elementary Geometry, 
—Trigonometry,—Geometry and Trigonome- 
try in one volume,—Trigonometry and Surveying. 
These books of Prof. Bradbury’s are recognized as among the 

exceptionally successful text-books on the subjects of which they 

treat, and are extensively used in all the states. 


3. Single and Double Entry for High Schools and 
Academies, Single Entry for Grammar Schools. 


These works have attained a marked success. They have been 
adopted and are used in more than five hundred and fifty cities and 
towns and over seventy academies in New England alone, and quite 
extensively in other States. They are concise, clear, practical 
manuals of moderate size, and present the science so as to adapt its 
principles to ordinary business occupations as well as to the more 
7 transactions. 


. By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, nit: 
” am Mass. Fully illustrated with maps and 
cuts. 


The author is widely known as one of the most successful of 
New England educators. His text-book is prepared with great 
care in the light of long experience, and will be found a well pre- 
pared and impartial history of the country, written in a style to in- 
terest the pupil in the main events without introducing unimportant 
facts and figures. A special feature is the prominence given to 
features of social life and progress and the state of society at 
different periods. 

Specimen copies of above books sent on receipt of prices an- 
nexed : Practical, 40 cents ; Elementary, 25 cents ; Algebra, 55 cents ; 
Geometry, 45 cents; Trigonometry, 45 cents ; Geometry and Trig- 
mometry, 70 cents; Geometry, University Edition, 80 cents ; 
Trigonometry and Surveying, 80 cents; Book-keeping, Single an‘ 
Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Entry, 30 cents; Stone’s History, 
60 cents. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue. Correspondence Invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 














3 MOovEL TEXxt-BooKs. &- 





CHASE & STUART'S 


FIRST LATIN BOOK, . ey oe | 
LATIN GRAMMAR, . . 
LATIN READER,. . . Hr 
And editions of ‘all Latin au- 
thors read in Schools and Colleges. 
References to latest editions of 
Chase & Stuart's, Harkness’, Allen 
&G h’s, and G ‘ss 
Latin Grammars. 


A MANUAL OF 
ELOCUTION & READING. 
BY DOR. EDWARD BROOKS, 

f bey | “ea 


School, Millersvilie, Pa. 
“The best work on the subject 
that has ever been published. 


Price, - - $1.60. 











HART'S 
SERIES OF GRAMMARS 


is THREE BOOKS. 


Language Lessons, . . . . 25) 
Elementary English Grammar, 40 | 
English Grammar & Analysis, 80 | 


These books present a simple, 
Tational treatment of English 
Grammar and Analysis, without 
nopsense and clap-trap. 


CRITTENDEN 
Commercial Arithmetic 
AND BUSINESS MANUAL. 


The use of this book will prove 
an element of popularity that will 
yield rich and gratifying results. 


$1.35. 
HOUSTON’S 





Price, - - 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY | zy 


A Text-Book that will gladden 
the hearts of both teachers aud 
pupils. It is without a rival, 


Price, - - $1.50. 
SUPLEE’sS 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Based on the Constitution of 
United States. 





Designed not for any particular 
Sune, but for any and al! of the 
Biates. aR ag practical. 

Price, - - $1.00. 





WEBB’S 
WORD ANALYSIS 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


The Model Definer, . . . 40 
The Model Etymology, . 65 


4 Manual of Etymology, $2. 00 
No branch of study 

more interest than that of tracing 

to their fountain-head the words 

of our language. Teachers wil! 
well to examine these books. 





SOUTHWICK’'S 
| SHORT STUDIES IN 


LITERATURE. 


A Manual of Literary Culture, 
Poetical Gems, and Familiar Quo- 
tations. Its limited compass ena- 
bles the pupil to gain in a short 
wd a considerable amount of 
information on the sulject of Eng- 
lish and American Literature. 


Price, - - 60 cents. 
WESTLAKE’S 


8000 Practice Words. 
The best test speller yet issued. 
Its very a rance makes it 
a favorite, andsomeiy bound 
in Sexibie cloth, crimson edges. 


Price, - + 85 cents. 
HART’S 
Composition & Rhetoric 


More generally in use 7 pany 
other work on the subject. Its 
very general use is the test - 

monia!l of its merit. 


Price, - - $1.85. 

A HAND-BOOK OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 
_—— 8. A. Edwards. 

7 expressly for nse in 
echoe Convenient in size, the 


arrangement of topics is all that 
and it is Guely 











- $1.15. 
Prot. Houston’s Works on 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





Elements of Nat'l Philosophy, $1.25 
Thousands of teachers and scores 
of thousands of pape who are 
using “ Houston's Physical Geog- 
raphy” with the most gratifying 
results, will learn with pleasure 
of the publication of these books. 





Cultivation of the Senses, . 

Cultivation of the Memory, . 4 
The Use of Words, . . . . fo 
On Discipline. . . . .. 50 
On Clase Teaching,. ... & 
In the School -Room,  « 1. 





THE TEACHER, 
A Monthly Journal of 
Education, 

Devoted to the interests of Teach- 
ers, Schools, and the cause of 

Education in general. 
Price, 50 cents per annum. 
Rocsinen crap res eopy free. 


GROESBECK’S 
Practical Book-Keeping 


Piain, practical, and well ar- 





} = tte Single and Double Eouy, 
and can be taught by any teacher 
with bot little stady. even if he 

as pot mastered the science of 
“Keeping. 

Price, - - $1.00. 
WILSON'S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 

Without question the most pop- 
ular elementary work on Algebra 


that Las ever been published. 
Price, - - $1.00. 


MILLS’ 
FIRST LESSONS IN 


Physiology & Hygiene. 
With special chapters on the ef- 
fects of Alcohol, ‘obaceo, ete The 
National Educator says: * lt ia 
the best and most practi _ book 
on the » subject that has ever jeit 
the press. 


Price, - - 70 cents. 
CHASE & STUART'S 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


BY THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., 
President of Haverford College, Pa. 
We belies ve [oat oe a _ 

the rit Grar 








Prom the Indiana Schoot Journal. 

After a careful examination. we 
do not hesitate to recommend it as 
equal. and in many respects supe- 
rior, to the best now in use 


Price, - - 61.86. 
Prot. Trimbie’s Works on 


LITERATURE. 
A Hand-Book of Literature, $1.75 
cara pr oe 1.35 


The most available and nak fac 
tory books for sch ‘ol ase that 
have yet bee i, and more 
a eat ac 








nts ot thie delight 
atone ~ in ion Gade 


Prot. Houston's Works on 


CHEMISTRY 


in TWO BOOKS. 
A Short Course in Chemistry, $1.00 
The Elements of ay, 1.50 








| The Shore Course is intended 
ran ‘4 ligh Schoola, 

| The Blemen t fc Academies, 
Norma) Schools, ex They are 


| up to the times in every respect. 





PHYSIOLOGY, HIYGIENE AND NARCOTICS. 


Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco and other Narcotics. By CHARLEs K. Mixis, M.D. 


CHASE & STUART'S 


FIRST LATIN BOOK, 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 








Gregory’s Pr actical Logie. 
Gregory’s Christian Ethics. 
Groesbeck’s Book-Keeping. 
Brooks’ Elocution and Reading. 
Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Hart's In the School-Room. 
Houston’s Physical Geography. 
Houston’s Natural Philosophy. 
Houston’s Chemistry. 
Southwick’s Short Studies in Literature. 
Trimble’s Literature. 
Webb’s Word Analysis. 
Westlake’s 3,000 Practice Words. 
Wilson’s Elementary Algebra. 
Model Roll Books. 
Pocket Register and Grade Book. 


Send for our Catalogue. Please address 
ELDREDCE & BRO.,.Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(QUESTIONS. 


(Only Geographical answers to be given.) 
By Wm. M. Girrin, N. J. 
I, ODD. 


What has a niouth but cannot bite ? 
What has an arm but cannot write ? 
What has a foot but cannot walk ? 
What a head but cannot talk ? 

What has a bank with no money in ? 
What has a top that cannot spin ? 

What has a neck but has no head ? 
What never sleeps but has a bed ? 

What hook will never catch a fish ? 
What has a basin but not a dish ? 
Where are the locks keys do not turn ? 
Where are the capes that are not worn? 
What has a branch but has no leaves ? 
What has no locks but has some keys ” 
What always falls but get no scratchus ? 
What is the ball that no one catches * 
What is quite long but is not tall ? 
What has a base but plays no ball ? 
What are the poles that nobody climbs ? 
Where are the boys to answer these rhymes ? 


If. PRACTICAL, 


What is a cypress tree? In what state are ex- 
tensive forests of thxse found? Of waat use are 
they ? 

What kind of mines found ia Nevada are found 
in another state ? 

Bound California on the north, east, and west. 

Which is ths longest river of this section bclong- 
ing wholly to this section ? 

Of what territory does it form the western 
boundary ? 

Into what gulf does it flow ? 

How does this gulf compare with the Gulf of 
Mexico in shape and size ? 

Name three principal capes off the coast. 

lato what body of water do they project ? 

On. which side of the Old World is this ocean. 

Point to Washington Territory. Maine. Arizo- 
na Terr tory. LakeOntario. Gulf of Mexico. 

Of Whom did the United States purchase this 
counti~ * 

Where and what are the canons ? 

Weer? is the National Park ? 

How does it compare in size with the State of 
Rhode Island? (It is more than twice as large.) 

What name is given to the spouting springs of 
this park ? 

What capital city has the same name as an im- 
portant city of Massachusetts ? 

What and where is Prescott? Carson City ? 
Sacramento? BoiseCity? Virginia City? Chey- 
enne? Sante Fe? Salt Like City ? 

Where does the legislature of Califorcia mevt ? 

Where are the laws of Colorado made? Nebras- 
ki? Kansas? Of what is Austin the capital ? 


PERSEVERANCE. 





A CERTAIN PERSISTENCE THAT WILL NOT GIVE UP Is 
NECESSARY IN ORDER TO CONQUER. 

Palissy, the potter, was an example of this 
energy. Iltis told o! him that when his money 
was all spent, he borrowed suffivient from a 
friend to enable him to buy more fuel and 
more pots, and he was again ready for a fur- 
ther experiment. The pots were covered with 
the new compound, placed in the furnace, and 
the fire was again lit. It was the last anJ 
mst desperate experiment of the whole. The 
fire blazed up; the heat became intense; but 
still the enamel did not melt. 

The fuel began to run short! How to keep 
up the fire? There were the garden palings; 
these would burn. They must be sacrificed 
rather than the great experiment should fail. 
The garden pailings were pulled up and cast 
into the furnace. They were burnt in vain! 
The enamel had not yet melted. 

Ten minutes more heat might doit. Fuel 
must be had at whatever cost. There remained 
the household furniture and shelving. A crash- 


ing noise was heard in the house; and amidst 
the screams of his wife and children, who now 
feared Palissy’s reason was giving away, the 
tables were seized, broken up, and heaved into 
the furnace. 

The enamel had not melted yet. There re- 
mained the shelving. Another noise of the 
wrenching of timber was heard within the 
house; and the shelves were torn down and 
hurled after the furniture into the fire.“ Wife 
and children then :ushed from the house, and 
went frantically through the town, call ng out 
that poor Palissy had gone mad, and was 
breaking up his very furniture for firewood! 

For an entire month his shirt had not bcen 
off his back, and, he was utterly wora out— 
wasted with toil, anxiety, watching, and want 
of food. He was in debt, and seemed on the 
verge of ruin. But he hid at lergth masvered 
the secret; for the last great burst of he:.t had 
melted the enamel. 

The common brown household jars, whon 
taken out of the furnace after it had become 
evol, were found covered with a white glaze! 
For this he could endure reproach, contumely, 
and scorn, and wait patiently for the oppor 
tunity of putting his discuvery into practive as 
better days came round. 





THINGS FOR PUPILS TV NOTICK. 


CONCERNING FLOWERS, 


Notice.—:That nearly all the flowers sleep during 
the night. 

That the oxalis shuts up its flowers and leaves 
like little umbrellas, and opens them to 
meet the sun in the morning. That the 
marigold goes to bed with ths sun and 
rises with him, 

That the ivy-leaved lettuce opens at,.eight 
in the morning and closes at four in the 
afternoon. 

That in a clover field not a leaf opens until 
after sunrise. 

That the dandelion opens at five or six in 
the morning and shuts at nie in the even 
ing. 

That the common daisy shuts up its blossom 
in the evening and opens its ‘‘day’s eye” 
to meet the early beams of the morning. 

That thie goat-beard wakes at three in the 
morning and shuts between five and six in 
the evening. 

That the crocus, tulips, and many other 
flowers close their blossons at different 
hours toward the evening. 7 

That the night-flowering cereus; turns night 
in‘oday. It begins to expand its magni‘- 
cent, sweet-scented blossoms in the twi 
light; it is full-blown at midnight, and 
closes never to open again at the dawn of 
day. 

That the handsome four o’clocks opsn their 
blossoms at four o’clock in the moraing 
and then close them during the hottest 
part of the day, opening them at four 
o’clock in the afternoon again. 





EVERY TIME A CHILD DOES SOMETHING FROM HIS RE- 
GARD TO THE ONE REQUESTING IT, HE IS EDUCATED. 
If he obeys because he is commanded, or because he 
expects praise or good marks, he is not educated. 
There is but one thing that can hold a jieari—it is 
another heart. What shall that teacher do who 
has none? What cannot that teacher do who has 
one? Nothing is more needed to-day in the school 
rooms of the world than hearts. Large hearts! 
Lincoln had one. When visiting a hospital camp 
he saw a poor Confederate boy deathly wounded. 
With the ten‘erness of a wom.n he stooped down 
and put hisarmuround hisneck. The large honest 
heart of Lincoln has educated this nation, and will 
educate it infinitely more as the story of his life is 
told. Teachers like Lincoln was govern well. 
and if they govern well they teach well, For Goop 


‘GOVERNMENT ALWAYS MEANS GOOD TEACHING. 








TABLE TALK. 





Few teachers are yerfectly satisfiel with their places. 
City teachers often look with longing to a place in 
rural school-house in the edge of a beautiful grov:, 
with the freedom of an old farm, plenty of pure air, 
farmer's bread and milk, and immupity from grade 
and grind. Shut up for ten months a0 foom -, 
traversing dirty streets, an 1 exposed to the selfishine.. 
of city life they become thoroughly disgusted with a)) 
that pertains to the associations of city and a city 
school. On the other hand the country teacher im- 
azines the charms of a city. Its business, lectures, 
amusements, and freedom from personal remarks at- 
tract her. She would gladly exchange places with her 
city cousin, The village schol teavher i$ often the 
most dissati<fied parson on earth. She is expected io 
be the leading lady in the town. In all enterpri-:es, 
church and public, she must be foremost. Into her ear 
is poured family secrets, Sha is the chief singer in the 
choir, the chief mourner at funerals, the chief manag-r 
at weddings, the chief belle at parties, and the chief ob. 
ject of fault fiading in the community.. If ber echo.) 
life happens to extend beyond the term of a year. slic 
ought to appoint a special day for thanksgiving if not 
for prayer. In all respects she has the hardest place 


filled by teachers in our country. 
vo 


* 

The ease with which any ‘girl or boy can become a 
teacher, makes the position one of great insecurity. In 
many cases a pupil of one term becomes an applicant 
for the position of its teacher the next term and often 
gets the place. This is the disgrace of our Calling, an | 
so Jong as the entrance into the teachers vocation is so 
easy to pass through, so long will its ranks be crowded 
with an army of incompetents, and the pay be a miser- 
able pittance. Many aschool girl, one grade above the 
servant girl, bids against a competent teacher and the 
ignorant, close-fisted echo »l-board gives her the place 
on the plea of economy. 

ae 
* 

It is urged that many of our norm 1l grad ates do not 
apply for country or village schools. Why should they ? 
Can a young lady who has spent four years in prepara- 
tion at one of our best normal schools afford t» take a 
place where the people know no difference bet ween the 
crude methods of the country school-girl, who has 
never been ten miles from her birthplace, aad the Pes- 
talozzian practice of the New Education ? 

It is remarkably discouraging that the people gene- 
tally do not know what good teaching is. There 
are places where Webster's old Spelling Book is consid- 
ered as an educational Bible. They swear by it and on 
it. If the teachers attempt to introduce new books, 
they are met with the angry remark: ‘If the bovks 
we use were good enough for u3, they are good enough 
for our children. If you can’t get along with them, 
wecan get along without you.” So the teacher submits, 
and, in order to keep her place, teaches on im despair of 
ever being permitted to do as well as she knows how. 

* 7 
* 

Sume teacher says, ‘I have no time for all fine things 
Il read—I have so much else that must be learaed. I 
cann.vt stop to read the papers io theschool‘roum. Be- 
side my patrons would not stand it. They would say 
that I was meddling in politics or religion, and I should 
lose my place.” There is truth here. If the mill musi 
grind a certain grist, certain kinds of grain must be put 
mto the hopper. In the meanwhile, the live teacher 
must do the best she can, Cut off a few history dates ; 
omit oral spelling, stop parsing quite so often, drop 
circulating d-cimals and the rules of fractions; don't 
teach bank discount quite so infiniti simally to children 
who will probably never keep a bank account, or if they 
do, will be able t» learn all its in’s and out’s in less than 
balfan hour, spend less tim > in keeping records of reci 
tations, an! you will huve a little more time for these 
necessary ‘‘side issues,” as they are now called. You 
have time enough ‘f you only know how to make it. 

You are too afraid of your patrons. A few medd'e- 
some old grumblers do not represent your best patron; 
They are wasps and fleas, and often som:what more 
like odorous bugs troublesome at night, than anything 
else: you cannot afford to ignore them altogether, but 
they do not know half as much as you think they do; 
they care little what you do—old or new—if you only 
notice them a little. Say a few kind words when you 
meet, and if they try to interfere with your business, 
kindly ignore that part of the conversation. Talk about 
something else. If you have a regular fossilized old 
crank in your district, you are to be pitied. For 4 
crank thers 13 usually no medicme bat arsenic —not too 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11 E. 17th Strect, New York 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





cial attention is invited to te fo lowing books, 
Mane been carefully feo py to meet the de- 
whic! fur Supplementary 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from the 
Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holn.es, Lowell, and Emerson. With Bio- 
graphical Sketches and N-tes exp‘aining the 
Historical and Personal Allusions. 463 pages. 

1 00. 

Soe book contains several of the most char- 
acteristic long poems by the eminent writers 
above 

» poems foot-notes 
ae _ | omen at wing allusions which 
migat not be understood by — 4 - 

ical sketches of the an- 
at ‘that nat rally arise ap regard 
to authors and their works, 

«Just sich a volum> has long been needed by 
young ;cople as 4 text-b ok at school and ior 
nome use.’ —Providence Jour 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of entire Es- 

says, Skctcves, and Stories from the Works of 

Hawtho-ne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 

Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. With 

Lutroductions and Notes. 424 pages. $1.00. 

“Tbe volume has this double value, —it is an 
exc.lient reader for hi schools, and a real io- 
troductioa to Awerican literature.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 

LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
LoscreELLow LEAF.Ers, HOLMes LEAFLETS, 
WuirtteR Learuets. Selections from the 
writings of Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier. 
Edited by Josephine E. Holgdon. With Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Portraits, and illustra- 
tions. For set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 48 cts.; 
for Leaflets or Pamphiet, separately, 24 cents. 

AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Hawthorne—containing a Biographical Sketch 
and choice selections. Nine illustrations. 96 
pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 16mo, 30 
ceats. An excellent book to supplement the 
Fourth Reader. 

THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY FROM 
SOP. Chosen and phrased by Horace E. 
Scudder. With illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 
40 cents. An excellent book to supplement the 
Second and Third Re 1ders. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Each Number, 15 cents. 


1, LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With 
rm Sk.teh, Historical Sketch, and 
Notes. 

2. LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
MILES STANDIS¥. With Notes. 

3. LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP OF 
MILES STANDISH. DRAMATIZzED [or pri- 
vate tueatricals in schoois aud families. 


4. WHITTIER’S SNOW- BOUND AND 
AMUNG THE HILLS. Wita Notes. 


5. WHITTIER’S MABEL MARTIN, COB- 
KLER KEEZER, MtUD MULLER, and 
oe Poems, With Biogra,»bical Sketch and 

utes. 

6. HOLMES’S GRANDMOTHER ’S STORY, 
| aes Poems, With Biographical Sketch 

otes. 


jl. HAWTHORNE’S T® UE STORIES FROM 
NAW ENGLAND HIsTORY, 1620-1692; 
Grandfather’s Chair, Pa t 1, With Questions. 


8. HAWTHORNE’® TRUS STORIES FROM 
NEW ENGLAND HiISDOR}, 1692-1763; 
Grandfather’s Chair, Pari Il. With Questions. 


mw: TRUE STORIES FROM 

NEW ENGL HISTORY, 1763-1805; 

qrandtather’s Char, Part Ill. With Ques: 
jos. 


10. HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
STORIES: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac New- 
tou, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromweil, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Queen Coaristina. Witn 
. cl 


1. LONGF*LLOW’S THE CHILDREN’S 
“HOUR, THE WINDMILL, SHE THREE 
KINGS, and Other Selections. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Notes. 


12, STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. 


Coataining Toirty-two Lopies ior — = 
Questions and References reiating t 


Topic. By W. C, GANNETT. 
3. 14. LONGFELLOW'S THE SONG OF 
= Warne. a piapen ens a Vocabu- 

© parts. (Each sold 3 

Tately at 15 ceais.) “on — 
15. LOWELL’S UNDER THE 


LD ELM 
and Other Poems. With 


oO 
a Biographicai 
iA TAYLOR'S LARS: A Pastoral of Nor- 
Notes. IF elt, jloeTaphical Sketch and 
Other Numbers in Preparation. 


“MODERN CLASSICS.” 


Tasteful litt e books, containing 'he choicest 
complete 
POEMS, ESSAYS, AND SKETCHES IN 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


This series of books iscepeseRy os suitable for 
Supplemea: Ley) teed lor the Study of Liter- 
ature, and for 


Dr. William T. Harris has designated volumes 4, 
6, 8, 15, 16, 18, ter tirh suviabi~ for Intermed- 
eee volumes 1, 15, 6, 17, 22, 24, 25, 26 

for Grammar Schools ; and volumes 
7, 9, 10, th, a8, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21 23, and 29 
fa Bas 
plication. 


Th» list of volumes is as follows :— 


LE 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. t a 


Favorite 
2. Culture ry wed Beauty. 


Art, uence 
Power, Wealth, Liiusions. 
3. Nature. 


- 


A pamphlet pana MN the titles of all the se- 
each volume will be sent free on ap- 


| emerson. 


Fr‘endship, Domestic Life. t Emerson. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 


4. Snow Bound. 
‘Tbe Tent on the Beach. » Whittier 
Favorite Poems. 
5. The Vision of Sir Lau:fal. 
Tbe Cathedral. t Lowell. 
Favorite Poems. (Fields. 
6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickw “ns. 
A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 


Bacry Cornwall and some of his Friends. 
7. The Ancien‘ Mariner. 
Favorite Poems. t Coleridge. 
vorite Poems. Wordsworth. 
8. Undine. 


Sintram. Fouque. 
Pauland V‘ ia. St. Pierre, 
9, od and s Friends ; 
arjorie Fleming. 
Thacke 


John Leech. 
10. Enoch Arden. 

In Mem 

Favorite Poems. 
1L. The Princess. 

Maud. t 

Locksley Hall. 

(E.C 8t-dman. 


12, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An k-say, by 
Lady Geraldine’s Gourte: ip. Mrs. Browning. 
Favorite Poems. R-bert Browning. 


13. Goethe. An by Carlyle. 
The Essay, by y 


Tale. P 
The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin. f Sehiller. 
15, Burns. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Poems. Burns, 


qoreae 
Favorite Poems. Scott. 
16. Byron. An Essay Macaulay. 
Bivorte Poems ron. 
Favorite Poems. Hoov. 
17. Milton. An Buny, by Macaulay. 
L’ Allegro, !i Penseroso. z Mi iiton. 
Elegy ytbne = Churchyard, etc. Gray. 
18. A Desert-d oe vuieas, etc. Goldsmith, 
Favo.ite Poems. Cowper. 
Favorite Poems. Mrs. Hemans. 
19. Caaracteristics. Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 
Eve of St. 


| Dr. Jobn Brown. 


t Tennyson. 


Tennyson. 


The Agnes, etc. Keats. 
20. An on Man. 
Favorite Poems. t Pope. 


Favorite Poems. Moore. 

21. The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 
Essays from Elia. Lamb. 
Faverite Poems. Southey. 
22. Spring. 
Summer. 
Autumn. 
Winter. 


The Pleasures of Hope. t Campbell. 


| tomes 


23. 
Favorite 
Pleasures of Memory. Rogers. 


24. Sonnets. 
Songs. Shakespeare. 
Favorite Poems, Leigh Hunt. 


25. Favorite Poems. Herbert 
perenne Pve as. Collins, Dryden, Marvell. 
orite Poems. Herrick. 


26. Lage of Ancien Rome and other Poems. Ma- 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. coer 
27. Favorite Poems. Charles Kin 
Favorite Poems. Owen M th 
Favorite Stedman 


28, Nathaniel Ha¥thorne. An Estay, by | ields. 
Tales of the White Hille. 
of New Burt nk Hawthorne. 
29. Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle. 
A Virtuoso’s 


vi Collection. 
Legends of the Province House. | Hawthorne, 
30. Favorite Poems. 
My Hunt after the Captain. } Holmes. 


31. My Garden uain tance. 
A Moosehead Journul. Lowell. 
The Farmer's toy. Bloo: 


= 4) *s Pleasure. Buying a Horse. - 

A Year ina Venetian Palace. t m 

33. From the Breakfast Table Series, and Pages 
from an Old Vulume of Life. | Holmes. 

SCHOOL EDITION, neatly and substantially 





bound in cloth, 40 cents a volume. 





A New, Carefully Bevinet and Enlarged Edition 
WARREN COLBURN’S 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


Upon the Inductive Method of instruction. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch of the Autor’s 
Life, his original P , and Geo. B. Emerson's 
Introduction té the Beiien of 1863. 





Colburn’s Arithmetic has been tramlated into most of the langua of Europe, 
and into several Asiatic It is u-ei throughout the United States om 
Massachusetts (in 60 cities and towns) to California ( in 110 cities and towns). In 
many schools the New Edition takes the place of three books—a Primary, an Ele- 
mentary, and a Mental. 

Every teacher (of whatever subject) should own a copy of this book. 

“There is a ~—y in the og he ny the teacher 


catches ; he an insight into teaching 
using 1t.”’ _ Reo York Schou ool Journal, 7 


“ The alterations gas additions im this edition 
are ity B in what was previ Bx 
th- 


best, and the best, manual of Mental 
metic that, i e ever seen.’ 
THOM4S HILL, ex-Pres. of Harvard University. 
“ My old friend in a new am, ° I have 
- The re- 


“ Were I a business man the training I would 
exact from my accountants would be that obtain- 
€d from Warren Colburn’s book.” 

ALFRED 8. Roe, Principal of High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“7 Li pe the sucoees, in higher mathe- 
= o (Lee who, while young, bas master- 


" H. ied Prin. Webster School, 


Chicago, Til. 


the right time. o All of our teachers thank me for its introduc- 
on.” 


one ortwo Prim wry “Arithmetics that I wou ti 





—_ oe Ura es Sook Co. W. F. SLaton, Superintendent of Schonls, 
Normal school, Normalviile, Il. Atlanta, Georgia 





The New Edition, 232 Pages, 35 cts, Postpaid. 
ARITHMETICAL AIDS. 


I, Counters; Il. Materials for Keeping Store; III. A Pamphlet containing 
Explanations and Hints in regard to Arithmetical Diversions, In a neat box, 20 


~~ BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The Prices Given Below Are Special Prices To Teachers, 
PLOETZ. “rn 


ae Ancient, Medimval and Modern History. By Carn. PLorrs. Trans\ated and 
aes y Wic1aaM H. 11 Law@mast, of Harvard University Library. With a very full index. 
Crown. 8 0, 630 05, 

A boo« which conten easily accessible answers to a multitude of questions asked by pupils . 


BOTTA. 


A Hand-book of Universal Literature. From tke best and latest authorities. A new edition, 
revised and br ‘ught down to 1885 by Annzg C, Lynce Botta. 12mo, $2.00. 
This admirable bird’s-eve view of the ~~ literature has long been recognized as one of 
the most useful works of its kind ever prepared for study or reference. 


RI” HARDSON. 


A Primer of American Literature. By Cr arvzs F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Darimvuuth Uoliege A new and revised edition, wits full Index and Portraits of twelve 
of the most prominent authors. 18mv, 30 cents 














cs 














5 ae multum in parvo principle has rarely been better realized than in this book.’’—Boston 
ourn 
A Hand-book of E Autbors, and a Hand-book of American Authors, By (Oscar 


Far ApaMs. Each 


These ttle volumes have been prepared to meet the frequent demand for convenient refer- 


ence books which shoul’ answer tre questions toa’ naturally arise in regard to an author,—When 
was he born? Where and how long he live? What did he write? 
MURDOCH & RUSSELL. 

. Sixty-fifth edition, revized and enlarged by Francis T. Russet... 12mo, 


with Ditlue rations $1.00. 
“Ter roengnmne he all-important a 5 = true elocutionary culture requires elementary 
training of the res iratory organs.""—The Vi 


AGASSIZ. 


Elizabeth C. and Alex-nder Agassiz's Seaside Studies in Natural History, New Edition 
Fully illustra’ed. yy $2 55. 
Bs ofessor Louis Agassiz’s Methods of Study in Natural History. Wit) illustrations. 16mo, 


“Geological Sketches. First Scries, with many illustrations and a fine portrait of Professor 

Aco. ltmo, $1.28. 

ecological Sketches. Second Serine. a $1.28 
and Mrs, Louis Agassiz’s A 

many smaller ones. 8vo, $4.75. 


WHITE. 


Words and Their Uses. Past and Present. A Study of the English Language. By Ricmarp 
Grant Wurre. New R-vi-ed Edition. 12mo, $1.70. 


N ' ee Words for Smail ee 
War ords.—Some —Formaton of 


Briticisms. 
Pronouns, ve Bo in En.—Bither and Neither.—Shail and Wii!.—Grammar, English 
and Latin.—Th: Grammariess Tongue.— Done.—A Desultory Desnadation of English 
Dictionarnes.—“ Jus et Norma Loquendi.”—How Exception proves the Rule 


A uel to “ Wordsand their Uses.” By EER Grayt Wuirs. 
12m0. 58 page, SL. 


ourney in Brazil. Eight full-page illustrations and 


and “ American ” 








t@ Full Educational Catalogue sent free to any address. 


_ | Books on this list sent to Teachers postpaid at the special prices given. 


tz A Portrait Cataiogue or Hovucuton, Mirriin & Co.’s Publications, with Por- 
traits of more wn thirty of their Famous Authors, sent free to any address on 
| application. 
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large a dose—but one sure to ‘Kill, That is the only 
cure. Don't let a crank trouble you, for you. ire apt to 
over-estimate his importance, As a general rule he 
doesn’t know when he is insulted. 
os . 

Well, dear teachers, take heart; do not be discour- 
aged tov much. We cannot blame you for having a 
fit of the blues once in a while ; but follow our advice 
and you will come out all right sooner or later : 

1. Admit to yourselves that you have not taught as 
well as you ought. ‘ 

2. Note the points on which you have failed. Get 


them distinctly in your mind, and resolve to remedy has 


them. 

2. Do not unnecessarily disturb the antiquated prej- 
udices of the old fathers and mo hers: but 

4, Show the people the results of new and better 
methods, and make them admit by the results you 
produce their superiority over the older ones. 

5. Keep abreast with the times. Read the best pa- 
pers and books carefully. 

6. When you have an opportuity to visit a good 
school, do so. Get all the good you can out of it. 
let the bad alone. 

7. Attend all the teachers’ meetings you can, and 
take some part in them. This is very important for 
you to remember. Don’t be a silent looker-on in 
your calling. 

8. An earnest and sincere spirit, a proper amount 
of aggressive modesty and push, a determination put 
in practice to become excellent in your work, will 
certainly secure you recognition and better pay. 


* * 
* 


A correspondence class has been called for, and sev- 
eral have sent us their names as members of it. Its de- 
sign is to put into communication those who are willing 
to undertake to answer all questions that may be sent 
to them from the other members of the circle. 

No tee is required. 

The answers to questions sent must be mailed to all 
members of the circle. All questions must also be sent 
to all the members of the circle. 

A pledge of faithfulness must be given. In other 
words, unless the rule of the circle in reference to mail- 
ing questions and answers is faithfully kept, the useful- 
ness of the organization will cease. 

Each circle will consist of ten members only, and as 
many circles will be arranged as names for which are 
sent. All the JoURNAL attempts to do is to start these 
wheels in motion and fill vacancies whenever any mem- 
bers may drop out. Send us your names and we will 
put you into communication with each other. 


. 7” 
* 


Is there not something in these lines suggestive of 

work often done in the school room ? 

*Tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 

Before a shouting drover. The glad van 

Move on at ease, and pause awhile to snatch 

A passing morsel from the dowy greensward, 

While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 

Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 


That cripples in the rear. 


*” * 


” 

The following has been said by us, but we think it 
ought to be said again. Read it over and tell us what 
you think about it. 

Your salary is not as good as you like to have it. 
How can you make it better? Your place is not very 
secure. You may be removed at the close of your pres- 
ent term, or year, and another put in your place at less 
pay. Would you like to know how to make yourself 
necessary even at double the pay you now receive? I 
tell you. Beateacher. Are you one now? Do you 
know what the word means? Is one who hears lessons, 
assigns tasks, and drives unowilling pupils through 
irksome duties, a teacher? 

To be a teacher you must wake up thought; induce 
habits of investigation, and lead your scholars to draw 
conclusions for themselves. Thousands can keep order, 
assign lessons, drive learners through all manner of 
routine, and get parrot-like success, but few can wake 
up self activities, and go before their scholars as leaders 
and guides while they work with willing heart, head 
and hand. Be a teacher and you will be needed. 
Teachers are scarce and in great demand. If they don't 
appreciate you where you are, you may be certain you 
can eusily find a place where they will. Be a-teacher, 
don’t be a mere plodder, moping along in the beaten 
path of the common school keepers, Be a teacher, and 
vou will be needed and paid, and then you will be 
happy, 


LETTERS. 


(1) Are there any ocean depths in which it is impos- 
|sible to obtain soundings? and what is the greatest 
|depth at which soundings have been obtained? (2) 
| What is there m the prism that causes the decomposi- 
tion of light? (8) the primary colors when com- 
bined to form a ray of white light vibrate with the same 
rapidity that they do when separated? Is the wave 
length of a ray of white light the sum of the wave- 
lengths of the primary colors divided by seven? seems 
posible, since the wave-lenyth of the violet rav is much 
shorter than that of the red ray. R. E, C. 


[(1) No; though the entire extent of the Pacific has 
not been sounded, and probably never will be, enough 
been done to prove that soundings can be gotten 
anywhere, and at any depth. The deepest recorded 
soundings are those of H.M. ship ‘“‘Challenger” and the 
U.S. ship ** Tuscarora,” both in the neighborliond of 
5,000 fathoms, and both in the Pacific. (2) Nothing; 
it is owing to the arrangement of the surfaces. (3) 
Will answer in another number.—S. } 





(1) What is the entire length of Neosho River, Kansas? 
Where does it rise? and where does itempty? (2) Who 
are our most noted statesmen ? N. A. E. 


[(1) It rives in the central part of the state, and after a 
south-east course of about two hundred miles, enters 
the Indian Territory, about twenty-five miles west of 
the south-east corner of Kansas. (2) This is largely a 
matter of personal opinion and political proclivity. We 
should say Wm. M. Evarts, Jas. G. Blaine, Geo. Pendle- 
ton, Roscoe Conkling.—B. | 





(1) Which has the longer day now, Cincinnati or 
| Chicago? How much difference? (2) Where 
|can I get cards of different sizes with Scripture quota- 
tions, no two cards having same quotation? (3) Where 
can I get photographs of eminent persons, great events, 
fine views and sceneries, etc.? (4) Where can I get 
| large advertising maps, calendars, and views, etc., that 
is, without cost? (5) Where can I get a song book com- 
|posed of nation al songs, etc., like ‘My country ‘tis of 
thee,” ‘Old oaken bucket,” set to music, or not set to 
music? (6) From what person, book or paper could I 
obtain reliable instructions as to my choosing a calling 
for life? (7) Why is New York called the ‘‘Empire” 
State ? L. F. 
[1. Chicago. Because the day and night circle, which 
bisects the equator during the whole year, cuts the 
parailels in unequal parts until you reach a point where 
the whole parallel remains in the light. The day, 
therefore, increases in Jength as you leave the equator 
and go north. At Chicago it is about three hours 
longer than on the equator; it is but a few minutes 
longer than at Cincinnati. A. H. Andrews & Co., No. 
19 Bond street, New York, will furnish you with cata- 
logues of cheap apparatus, by means of which you can 
work ont such information with great profit for your- 
self. (2) Of Bouns & Co., Broadway. (3) Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (4) Of railroad and insurance 
companies. (5) Write to Oliver Ditson & Co., for cata- 
logue; ‘also A. S. Barnes & Co., and Harper Bros. (6) 
Look into yourown mind. What you lke best to do 
will point you to the thing you will succeed best in doing 
through life. If you insist onbvoks however, read 
Samuel Smiles’ “Self Help,” Harpers’ Franklin square, 
series, 25 cents; or write to Phillips & Hunt, publishers, 
Broadway, N. Y., for Dr. Buckley’s ‘Letters on 
Choosing a Profession.” (7) Because of its rank.—B.] 


(1) Are there “jointed snakes?” (2) Why do not 
ladies remove their hats in church? (3) Shall pupils rob 
nests to form a collection of eggs, and kill birds to the 
end of securing stuffed specimens? F. J. 

(1) None that we know of. (2) Because they prefer 
not to. This custom is merely a remnant of the days 
when women were accounted as nothing; when they 
did not dare to uncover even the face, or sit at the table 
with their own sons, or appear on the streets, much less 
at assemblies. After the rise of the Christian religion 
woman was lifted out of her former degradation, but 
not all of the heathen customs were overcome. Even 
Paul yielded to these custo us and forbade the Chri-tian 
women to uncover or speak in public lest they might 
give offense to the heathen amongst whom they lived. 
(:) No; if they take one egg out of 4 they will not do 
any harm; let nothing, however, be done in a wanton 
spirit. You cannot prevent the killing of birds in any 
better way than by teaching their habits and welcoming 
such information as can be gathered only from the hv- 
ing bird. If specimens are desirable they should be 
gathered under the direction of the teacher, and not in- 
discriminately by the pupils.—S ] 


On the grave of what Trojan hero after the siege of 
ye did the hyacinth spring up? I. J.B. 

{There is a voce Hosmenic tradition that after the 

the death of Achilles, a dispute arose 
between Ulysses and Ajax, son of Telamon, for Achille’s 


Trojan war an 


arms. Ajax became sv infuriated at his failure as to 
slaughter a flock of sheep, under the delusion that they 
were his opponents. On regaining his senses he was so 
mortified that he stabbed himself. Out of this blood 
sprouted the hyacinth.—S.] 


(1) What is the distance of the North Star from the 
zenith to an observer in Chicago? at the equator? (2) 
With what eastern countries has France been waging 
hostilities? What examination must be made of a 
planet to classify it correctly ? 

{(1) 48° 7 min. 40 sec, the difference between the ele- 
vation of the pole above the horizon and 90°; the lati- 








— 


| tude of any place shows elevation of pole. Toa person 


at the equator, Polaris is on the horizon—zenith dis. 
tance —90°, (2) With China and Indo-China ; also with 
Madagascar. (8)This involves a minute description of 
all the planets and their motions, and this would occupy 
too much space here. We will prepare an article as 
soon us possible, calculated to assist teachers to trace 
the planets and name them with certainty.—S.] 


Different historians tell us that Captain John Smith 
had named the harbor which the Pilgrims entered 
Plymouth. Now, did the Pilgrims call their town so, 
or posterity after them? If they called it so, hal they 
a map along, drawn by Smith, or how did they know to 
call it Plymouth? J. E. 

[The Pilgtims had Smith’s charter with them.—S. | 


Whose portraits are on the United States postage 
stamps? L. G. 

i's, Franklin; 2's, Washington; 4’s, Jackson; 5's, Gar- 
field. —C. C. T.] 


Is there any difference between } of 8 and 8+2? 
[Certainly; any child will take eight sticks and do 
the first example by showing two piles of four each, 
This will be put on the board thus : 
4+4=—=8; or, 
Two 4’s==8 ; and naturally 
the reverse: 4 of 84. Four What? Four ones. 
The second example will invariably be done by sub- 
tracting 2 at atime until there are 4 piles of 2 each. 
This will be put on the board thus : 
r 24242+2—58; or, 
Four 2s=8; and naturally 
Se! 8=—=2: or, 
2—2-2—2—0: or, 
8+2—4. Four What? Four twos. 
The first is really partition, the second is pure divis- 
ion. In the United States they are included under the 


same term, division. In Germany they are clearly de- 
fired and differently named.—S. | 


the reverse : 





QUESTIONS. 


(Reliable solutions and answers are requested. As soon as pos- 
sible, after being received, they will be published.) 


40. Imeasure off a piece of ground 100 rods in diame- 
ter ; then fence it, and then take a horse and tether him 
with a rope fifty rods in length, to a post of the fence. 
On how much pasture can he graze? H. E 

41. Suppose two bodies, one weighing 5 Ibs. and the 
other 7 lbs., move in opposite direcuuons with a velocity 
of 100 ft. per second ; if at the same instant they strike 
a third bedy at rest, in what direction will that body 
move? and with what velocity ?—M. 


42, What is the gender of army? J. C. K. 


48. What was the name of the old man who rang the 
Bell of Independence? K. R. 


44, Please correct the following sentences, and give 
reasons for corrections. Also parse the words “to be” 
and ‘‘ he” in the second, and “ being” and “ them ” in 
the third. 

(1.) If he play, he wins. 

(2.) I disbelieve it to be he. 

(3.) I have no doubt of its being them. 

45. lf a man on Monday noon from a given 
point to travel westward around the earth, keeping 
always directly under the sun, he would arrive at his 
starting pomt on Tuesday noon. At what poivt on 
his way would Monday noon cease and ‘Tuesday 
noon begin ? 


46. Aman being asked the number of acres in a 
certain field, said there were as many acres as rails en- 
closing it; these were seven rails high, and fourteen 
to a lineal rod; how many acres in the field? E. M. H. 


48. Two birds are 500 miles apart, due north and 
south. The bird at the south end flies due east at the 
rate of seventy-five miles an hour. The other bird 
starts at the same time and flies straight for the other 
bird at the rate of 100 miles an hour. What kind of a 
curve does the north end bird make, and how long and 
how far is it? H., E. F. 


ANSWERS. 


30. ‘“‘ Him” is a relative pronoun, masculine gender, 
third person, singular number, objective case, object of 
verb “see.” “Track” is a regular transitive verb, active 
voice, infinitive mood, used as an adjunct of “him,” 
“Indistinct” is an adjective limiting ‘‘pines and hem- 
lock.” Webster places the accent on the antepenu't of 
“accessory”; there is also authority for accenting the 
first syllable. W.F.S. 


32. A complete declarative sentence. Principal pro- 
p*sition, ‘There is no fireside,” subordinate, ‘but has 
one vacant chair.” ‘There’is an expletive introducing 
the sentence, and serving to change the order ; 1t is 
independent of the rest of the sentence. The subject is 
“fireside,” predicate “‘is;” subject modified by ‘no” and 
by the clause, ‘‘but has one vacant chair,” of which the 
subject is ** but,” predicate ‘has,’ modified by the 
complement “‘chair”; chair is modified by the words 
“are” and “vacant.” ‘‘But” is here a relative, equiva- 
lent to that has not. 


A simple declarative sentence; subject, “news,” 
redicate ‘‘puts,” complement ‘“‘me”; subject movified 
y “this,” and ‘ of > predicate modified by ‘in 
a flutter”; ‘‘all” modifies the entire phrase, ‘in a flut- 
ter.” “Papa” is a possessive used in the objective, a 
adjectives frequently are, —— 
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ACME 
PADS ano TABLETS 


+_—_ CS 


Teachers and Scholars. 


Tip Top Tablets. : 


A new line of pretty, bright tablets for composition work. Every cover has a lovely colored picture upon it. 


Perfect Pencil Tablet. 


A standard line of goods for pencil use, made in several sizes and at prices ranging from three (3) to twenty (20) 
cents. TEN MILLIONS ALREADY USED. 


American Blotter Tablets. 


Made specially for CoRRESPONDENCE. Eighty sheets of paper, bound in a compact manner, with blotter attached. 
Convenient, Elegant, Useful. Every teacher should use them. Ask for the AMERCAN and take no other. 


Ye Knickerbocker Blotter Tablets. 


Just the Blotter Tablet for school work. Good paper and low prices specially recommend them to teachers 
and scholars. 


(Juincy Practice Paper 


A cheap paner to practice writing upon before using the book. 
































Four series of ruling. Ewery teacher should see samples. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THESE GOODS. THEY ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO 
BE THE MOST SATISFACTORY IN THE MARKET. 











For sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by the 


ACME STATIONERY * PAPER CO, 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 
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| FOURTH READER. 


72.—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


2. I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 








1. Berween the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, | 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
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READING 








Publishers, 

SERIES PHILADELPH 
READERS. | The Most Important Study. 7& 

SOUTH 

MITCHELL'S | Tue ablest educators of the day are con- Nu 
GEOGRAPHIES. | vinced that a mastery of the English language 

should be the main object of public-school instruc. 

NEW AMERICAN tion. . In.all recent ¢dueational conventions this copy; 

SERIES tion has received emphatic endorsement. It is agrg 

READERS, by all that a good vocabulary is the first requisite for |] 

SPELLERS, | successful use of good English. How can a ready con 

ARITHMETICS, mand of words be obtained? By a course of readin, 


GRADED PROBLEMS. || lessons so arranged as to develop the child’s |ingy, 


faculties in their natural order. The gradual cularg 


GOODRICH’S ment of the learner’s stock of words is the most prom 
SERIES nent feature of the 

oo Butler Series of Readers. 

BINGHAM’S | This series, lately issued, but already extensively tu 

LATIN AND | is confidently commended to the notice of all prozresiy 
ENGLISH | school officials. The five volumes of the series will | 
SERIES. found fully equal to the educational demands of the 

day. Even in the minor attractions of clear type, 
SMITH’S | numerous and beautiful illustrations, substan- 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | tial binding, and low price, these Readers 


are acknowledged to be superior. - 


FIVE BOOKS FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Bound Specimen Pages sent Free upon Application. Ve 
4 


AND OTHER APPROVED 
TEXT-BOOKS, 
MAPS AND CHARTS. | 























NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. John Walsh, Prin. of G. S. No. 74, will spend his va- 
cation as usual in the Catskills He succeeds the late la- 





that he has so far recovered as to be able to return to the | Fourth Assistant in Grammar School No, 57, John G 














city. Heis an able linguist, a fine vocalist anda capital 
story teller. He has traveled extensively, having been for 
years Surgeon on board of a British man-of-war, both in 


mented Mr. John Boyle in the management of this gigantic | the Indian Ocean and the Arctic Seas. 


institution. There are 56 teachers employed in this build- 
ing alone, 29 of whom are under the supervision of Mrs. 
Johanna J. Hill, Prin. of the Primary department. 


At the recent examination of candidates for admission to 
the N. Y. Normal College, the highest rank was obtained 
by Miss Jennie Hornick, of G. S. 76. There were 1,200 ap- 
plicants. This is a remarkable honor, and reflects great 
credit upon the Principal, Miss Kate G. Broderick, and up- 
on her class teacher, Miss Olivia J. Hall, as well as the 
young lady herself. 


In an old wooden building at the corner of 105th street 
and Third avenue meets every morning a Primary depart- 
ment of 1,000 children, in charge of Miss Hattie A. Plen- 
inston. The children are ked like sardines in a box. 
Outside, 1,000 more are clamoring for admission. The 
Board of Education should see to it that the magnificent 
new building in 110th street is finished by Sept. 15, so that 
this great Primaryjcan commence in the fall under favor- 
able auspices 


G. S. No. 72, located at the corner of 105th street and 
Lexington avenue, is said to be the handsomest public 
school building in the city. It certainly has the finest site. 
The Primary department, Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin., had, 
until quite recently, 2,300 pupils. It was divided Feb. 1, 
and now has only 1,500, composed exclusively of girls. 

The opening exercises of this school—marching, singing, 
calisthenics, quotations, dialogues, etc.—were among the 
most charming and beautiful that we ever witnessed. 


Dr. Joseph Finch, Prin. G. S. 67, is fond of hunting, and 
a “‘crack shot.” Miss Margaret Walsh, Prin. P. D. G. 8. 
51, will spend a portion of her vacation at Westchester 
with her brother, who is Supt. of St. Raymond’s Cemetery. 


Mr. Thos. G. Williamson, Prin. of G.S. No. 10, situated 
in Wooster street near Bleecker, still holds his own, not- 
withstanding the competition of several ee public and 
parochial schools. One reason why this old historical De- 

rtment maintains its ancient prestige so well is because 
fis periodically recruited from one of the best Primary 
departments in the city, in charge of Miss M. Eliza Purdy 
a relative of Miss Caroline L. Purdy, who is at the head o: 
the immense Primary connected with G. 5. No. 60, in the 
annexed district. 
teachers. 


Mr, Geo. White, Prin. of G. S, No. 70. has for years had 

the honor of presiding over the largest male Grammar de- 

rtmentin New York. He is a generous gentleman, hav- 

ng the courage of his convictions, and richly deserves the 

t success he has achieved. Mrs. Louixe M. igan, 

the accomplished ea of the Primary connected with 
this colossal school, has 22 assistants and 1,400 pupils. 


IT WILL be gratifying to the numerous friends of Dr. 
Paul Hoffman, Assistant City Superintendent, to know 





They are a distinguished family of | 





G. S. No. 73, 209 East 46th street, is by no means one of 
the least of the ten great Grammar schools of the 19th 
Ward. Miss Mary J. Farmer is Prin. of the Grammar, and 
Miss Emma E. Brennan of the Primary department. 


Among the 130 Primary departments of the N. Y. public 
schools, there are seyeral that have attained great distinc- 
tron, each characterized by some peculiar excellence of its 
own. One of the most celebrated of them is the Primary 
department of G, 8. No. 76, situated at the corner of Lex- 
ington avenue and 68th street, Mrs. Mary E. Perley, Prin. 
There is a constant stream of visitors to this school, but it 
never seems to interrupt the work, every class having re 
ceived ‘double X’s” at the Supt.’s examination. The work 
is brilliant in the extreme, but performed without apparent 
effort. Such splendid results can only be achieved by 
trained and talented assistants. No one at all interested in 
education should leave New York without visiting this de- 
lightful and wonderful Department. Com. Pomeroy, of 
the Board of Education, has for years taken an especial in- 
terest in this school. 


At the recent prize speaking in Miss Pardee’s school, 
G. 8. 72, the prize was awarded to Miss Nitkowsky. It was 
an elegant volume of Poe’s works, presented by Com. Per- 
kins. -Commissioners Walker, Wood, Simmons, Seligman, 
Crary, and Perkins, and Trustees Soulard and Debevoise, 
were present and made complimentary addresses. 


School children are just as liable as those of a larger 
growth to get their ideas.confused. The day before May 
30 the following dialogue actually took place between an 
uptown primary teacher and her pupils: 

Teacher—What is the holiday to-morrow ? 

Scholars (in unison)—Decoration Day. 

Teacher.—Why is it called Decoration Day ? 

Scholars—Because the soldiers’ ves are decorated 

Teacher—Why do we decorate their graves ? 

Scholars— Because they died in the war. 

Teacher—W hat war ? 

Scholars (sure of one locality)—Nineteenth Ward ! 


The examination of the three bids put in for construct- 
ing about 100 miles of telegraph lines and jaying two 
cables across the Harlem River, to connect the city 
schools with the fire alarm system, shows that Pierce & 
Jones were the lowest bidders. a will do all the work, 
except laying the cables, for $15,750. The cost of laying 
the cables will be about $1,500. 


MRS. WIDGERLY GRISWOLD, the artist, (wife of the 
President of the New York 5 re ae of Music) sails 
on the 25th inst. Steamship “City of Richmond,”” In- 
man. Line, for land. She proposes visiting the Ex- 

ition at Antwerp, and will resume her professional 
uties early in September. 


We visited the class-room of Mr. J. Abdon Donegan, 





| 


| pile-driver, foun 





MeNary, Principal. The walls were covered with beauti 
ful drawings and the cabinet filled with elegant working 
models, both in metal and wood, of philosophical ny 
illustrative of his grade, all made by the boys. The derrick, 
crane, and the solar microscope, were 
unique and beautiful and would command admiration in 
any collection. , : 

His class-room is well worthy of a visit, and his models, 
if placed on exhibition at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, would attract much attention. ; 

It is the first attempt we have seen to engraft industrial 
education upon our schools. 


OnE of the most successful schools in this vy og been 
for years, Primary No. 16, in East 32d street, Miss Sarah 
J. McCaffery, Princi Her calisthenics are inimitable. 
At the sound of a bell, the doors roll noiselessly back, re- 
vealing several hundred children seated in perfect order, 
another touch of the bell and a thousand tiny hands are 
waving gracefully in the air, A marked feature of the 
school is the music, the singing is sweet and expressive 
and the medieys particularly enjoyable. A solo on the 
violin by Miss M. H. Howe, a little girl nine years old 
showed t precocity, she was enco and gave “‘Climb- 
ing the Golden Stairs,” and selections fron *‘ Martha” and 
‘Prince Methusalem.” : : 

The calisthenics were led by Miss Lillie O’Brien, a niece 
of Ex-Sheriff O’Brien. On the platform was seated Mr. 
Cephas G. Thompson, the eminent portrait painter, & 
school trustee of the ward. Heis the father of the well- 
known Hubert O. Thompson. Mr. Thompson was « pupil 
of Prof. Morse and has painted ete page of Bryant, 
Longfellow and many other celebrated men, with several 
of whom he was on terms of personal intimacy. He was 
for years the intimate friend and guest of the Brownings 
in England. Mr. Thompson’s personal reminiscences 
would make a rare and delightful volume. 


THE Phi Beta Ka) Society held its annual meeting 
June 23d, for the election of office bearers. The following 
were elected for the year :—Adolph Werner, ’57, President; 
James Godwin, ’58, Vice-President; Robert N. ‘Kenyon, 
81, Recording Secretery ; John Sherman Battell, 73, (or 
respondin, retary: Joseph Ullman, °75, Treasurer ; 
Ferdinand Shack, ’74, Registrar, and Prof. Fitz Gerald, ’6%, 
Judge of Composition. The following 
initiated :—Rev. Henry Mottet, ’69; Rev. 
74, and Henry E, Bliss, ’84. 


CLAss Day exercises of the College of the City of New 
York were held June 28d. Percy Stearns Hildreth, chair- 
man of the Class Day Committee, delivered the me | 


entlemen were 
aniel Van Pelt. 


; arrold 
address. The presidential address was given by ! arnold 
Nathan, and Wiliam James O’Shea delivered oo 


oration. The Glee Club songs and the “ 
id. $0 


ndheim. The class ode was 


85” read by Leo b 
read by George B. McAuliffe and A. L. Fromme delivered 
the “ 


ophecy.” The valedictory was delivered by Mav 


rice A. Oudin. 


THE 300 public schools of the city will close on 
Friday of Oaly. Nearly three thousand faithful 
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teachers and one hundred and 
nettaren Will be let loose to enjoy a w holiday. 


Miss CLARA M. Epmonps, principal of School No. 23, 
celebrated the enlargement of the school building June 
ojth. Diplomas to the graduates were presented by Presi- 
dent Stephen A. Walker, of the Board of Education. The 

ing address was by Mr. Adolph L. Sanger, president 
opthe Bord of Alderman, and the address to the gradu- 
ates by Mr. Frederick R. Coudert. 


{TWENTY-SIX young ladies graduated from Normal Col- 
lege training department. 


GRAMMAR ScHOOL No. 1, Mr. Henry O'Neil, principal, 
cdilwive a reception June 80th, at 10.A. M. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. Cuen, pinaipal of the male de 
of Grammar School No. 37, in Parepa Hall, held 
tion on June 25th, 


oMAS J. MEIGHAN, principal of the male department 
oremmnat School No. Ro in East 128th street, held his 
reception on the 29th. 


At 10 A. M. June 25, the reception of the temale depart- 
ment of Grammar School No. 18 took place at the 
schoo! building. 


Ma. MATTHEW J. ELGas, principal of the boys’ depart- 
ment of Grammar School No. 69, pat West 54th street, cele- 
prated the graduation of his pupils on the 25th. 


TuE annual commencement of the St. Teresa’s Ursuline 
Academy, at Rutgers and Henry streets, was held on the 
934. Prof. H. B. Danforth was in charge of the musical 
department. 


THE Sixty-seventh annual commencement exercises of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, on Washington Heights, 
was held on the 23d. The exercises were opened with 
rayer by the Rev. Dr. Ormiston and translated in the sign 
fnguage by Dr. Isaac L. Peet. John C. Miller delivered 
the salutatory in signs. Young ladies of the high class 
rendered the *‘ Marseillaise” by signs. Graduating essays 
on “ General Grant,” ‘‘Mythology,” ““My School Days” 
and the ‘‘ Hudson River” were rendered in - language 
by Emily A. Wells, Mary A. Weyent, Margaret J. Ray and 
Jusephine B. Ackerman respectively. 


ment 
is recep- 


Proceedings of the Board of Commissioners this week. 

Dr. Louis A. BARALT has been elected Professor of 
Spanish in the College of the City of New York. 

A memorial was presented from the “down town” 
teachers, asking that the principles of the Civil Service 
Reform be applied to their cases. 


A vice-principal of fifteen years experience has been cited 
to appear for re-examination in order to find out whether 
she is qualified to teach. Com. Crary said that this prac- 
tice of re-examination is new, although the law is an 
old one. 

gs in the Evening High School were not ap- 
pointed. 

The discussion of the consolidation plan is set for next 
Wednesday afternoon. Itis the most important matter 
that has been before the Board for many years. 

Other items of business, crowded out for want of room, 
will be reported next week. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Miss E. M. Reed has resigned her position as 
the Welch Training School, and Miss Annie 
resigned from the Skinner School. 


A special feature of the New Britain Normal School is the 
making of peeies in the chemistry department. The 
pupil takes a decided interest in the action of machinery 
that he has himself constructed. Another original feature 
of the school is the department where young ladies learn to 
use tools, without a trace of awkwardness, and coustrnct 
things useful as well as ornamental. 


Graduating exercises of the Welch Training School, New 
Haven, took place June 12. The program contained Exer- 
cises in Language, Misses Northrop, Deutch, and Lewis; 
Exercise in Phonics, Miss Hughson ; Exercises in Num- 
ber, Misses Cooper, Lockwood. Davis, Feuchtwanger, Con- 
nery, Galbraith, and Dayton ; Exercise in Geography, Miss 
Wilkinson ; Building with Cubes, Miss West; Exercises in 
Botany, Misses Manning, Griswold, and Clarke; Exercises 
in Geography, Misses Beardsley, Kelley, McFarland, and 
Shanley : ene. “Emotion as an Element in Teaching,” 
Miss tt; Essay, “Kindergarten work in the Public 
Schools,” Miss Gladwin. Presentation of Diplomas. 

THE Alumni meeting at Yale took place on June 234d. 
Judge Stanley Woodruff, class of '55, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
presided. Vice President Hendricks was present and 
addressed the graduating class. 


THE annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of Wes- 
leyan University convened June 23d. The faculty will 
remain unchanged, except that Prof. Van Benschoten (who 
will be back from Athens) and Mr. Livermore will take the 
department of history and political economy, in place of 
Prof. Westgate, who has been granted a leave of absence 
for one year on account of ill health. 


FLORIDA. 


THE PoLK CouNTy INSTITUTE will be held at Bartow, 
beginning July 7th. The Hillsboro County Institute at 
Tampa, July 2ist and the Hernando County Institute at 
Brookville, July 14th, each continuing one week. 


ILLINOIS. 

THE OGLE Co. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE will be held at 
Oregon, beginning July 6th, and lasting two weeks. The 
instructors and subjects will be as follows: A.W. Burnett, 
A. M., Tecumpseh, Mich., Advanced Reading, Grammar 
and History; B. P. Colton, A. M., Ottawa, Illinois, Botany, 
Physiology and Zoology; Miss E. J. Todd, Aurora, Ill., 
Primary Reading, Language and Numbers: Miss Carrie 
R. Veazie. Oregon, Il, Drawing and Clay Moulding ; Prof. 
S. B. Wadsworth, Oregon, Ill., Pedagogy, Geography and 
as Fernando Sanford, Co. Sup’t, Natural Phil- 
osophy. 





incipal of 
. Hayes has 


INDIANA. 

A Summer Normal will begin at Auburn July 6th, to 
continue eight weeks, M. W. Harrison and H. E. Coe, con- 
ductors. Another will commence at Newville July 13th, 
in charge of F. M. and C. O. Merica. 

IOWA. 
Pror. H. L. COFFEEN, Principal of the Decorah High 





School, Ia., has ed in order to take c 
farm in southern Minn. He has filled the tion for the 
ag eight years with great satisfaction. His many friends 
n Decorah wish him success in his new enterprise 

Pror. CLARENCE M. BovuTELLE, of Rochester, Minn., 
has been elected to fill the vacancy caused wy the ee 
tion of Mr. Coffeen, and will assume the duties of n- 
cipal about the Ist of September. 


THE entire corps of teachers was reelected at Clinton. 


Lyons is building a new High School building. 

Supt. PARIsH of Des Moines resigned at a late meeting 
of the Board. The teachers and friends presented him 
with a gold watch and chain and a valuable set of books 
at the close of the term. He goes to Independence, and 


Miss Wilson, of Des Moines, succeeds to the superinten- 
dency at Des Moines. 


C. D. Moyer, of DeWitt, is elected to the West Waterloo 
schools at a salary of $1,200 per year. 


MINNESOTA. 


The sixteenth annual commencement of the St. Cloud 
Normal School, Thos. J. Gray, President, was opened on 
Monday evening, May 25, with ea entercainment given by 
the Model school, which is under the care of Miss Isabel 
Lawrence. Much credit belongs to Miss Lawrence in orig- 
inating, and bringing out the talents of her pupils, as is 
manifested in these annual exercises—her great aim being 
to acquaint the children with the true merit of literature 
and history. On Tuesday the Class Day exercises occurred; 

lanting the ivy, history, prophecy, oration, and poem. 

Jne feature of this class was that the words of the class 
songs were original with its members. 

On Wednesday were the exercises of the graduating 
class, which consisted of sixteen members. The orations 
and essays were all good, and showed a high range of 
thought. 

At the close of the essays, the Hon. Sanford Niles, of the 
State Normal Board, delivered the address to the gradu- 
ating class. The new Home for the young ladies, which is 
a feature of St. Cloud, isin progress of erection, and is ex- 
pected to be ready for use at the opening of the fall term. 

Altogether, the past year has been one of progress for the 
St. Cloud Normal School. 


MISSOURL. 


The year just closed has been one of the most prosperous 
in the history of the Springfield schools. The opening of 
the Fourth ward school relieved the overcrowded room in 
the Central Building, but a high school building of ample 
capacity ismuch needed. A good library and good appa- 
ratus, and good library and apparatus room, lecture room, 
ete., are wanted. The Superintendent is much in favor of 
uniting the educational interests of the two Springfields, 
He thinks that the two cities would be greatly benefited by 
such a union of interests. 


NEBRASKA. 
INSTITUTE will be held at 
three weeks, beginning August 3d. The instructors will 
be Supt. Kirk, Prof. W. R. Hart and and Prof. Witcher 

Prof. Hart is creating much interest in an Industrial 
Department of the Aurora Schools. The boys spend two 
evenings of each week in this departmen: and are paid 
for their work. 


of a stock 


HAMILTON Co. Aurora for 











BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


IF EXAMINED THEY WILL SURELY BE APPRECIATED. 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 1 & 2. 
Allen’s Composition Books, 1 & 2. 
Economic Class Record. 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks. 


Continental Series of Readers. 
Continental System of Copy-Books. 
Continental Primary Physiology. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE, Publisher, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Also, Dealer in School Books of every description. New, Shelf-Worn and Second Hand. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


THE commencement exercises of Seton Hall opi near 
Newark, were held last week. At 8 1-2 o’clock the Alumni 
Association met and elected the Rev. Dr. John I. Loughran, 
69, President. At 4 1-2 the commencement ex 

opened with music. Be J. Reilly was the valedic 
torian. The reading of the essays was interspersed with 
music by the college orchestra, and at the conclusion the 
degrees were conferred upon the post graduates and 


NEW YORK. 


Upon the program for the commencement week exercises 
at the Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, were the fol- 


ing: 

"Sunday evening, June 21, Baccalaureate sermon by 
Prof. Sylvester Burnham, of Madison yin A 

Monday evening, Anniversary of the Aurora iety: ad- 
dress by Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford, Conn. 

Tuesday morning, Anniversary of the Alpha Phi Frater- 
nity; address by Col. L. F. opus Tuesday evening, 
Benham Prize Declamation and Musical Entertuinment. 

Wednesday, Commencement. Essays of the Grad 
Class. Semi-Centennial Exercises. istorical Sketch 
the School, Rev. James Douglas, A.M., class of 1841, of 
Pulaski, N'Y. Poem by Arthur L. White, class of 1877, 
of North Walton, N. Y. Oration by Prin. Joseph H. Saw- 
er, A.M., class of 1862, of Easthampton, Mass. Wednes- 
ay, P. M., Class Day exercises. Wi nesday evening, Ben- 
ham Prize Reading and Musical Entertainment. 

Thursday, A. M., Anniversary of the E. C. Fraternity; 
orator, Wallace Bruce. 

Thursday evening, Anniversary of the Excelsior Society ; 
address by Rev. Jahu Dewitt Miller, of Philadelphia. 


The annual reception and display of pictures at the 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, took place June 12. The 
usual throng of distinguished people was present, and the 
exhibit fully up to the usual high standard. 


THE young ladies of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
No. 188 Montague street, held their annual commencement 
exercises June 13th. 

Tue primary scholars of Public School No. 9, gave a 
closing exhibition June 12th, under the direction of Miss 
Ella Kelly, their principal. Mr. Rowe addressed the guests 
and dwelt upon the excellence of the record of Public 
School No, 9. 


THE annual commencement of St. Stephens College took 
place at Annandale, June 18th. 


Gov. Hill has signed Assemblyman Church’s bill to es- 
tablish a Normal school in Queens Co. with an academic 
department. The school may be located in any of the 
towns of the county. The Board of Su rs may levy 
a sum on county om riy, not to exc $10,000, for the 
support of the school, if established. 


Ciass DAY EXERCISES at.Cornell were held June 16th. 
An unfortunate division among the members of the present 
senior class, growing out of the election of class officers 
clouded somewhat the pleasure of the day. The defeated 
minority refused to participate in the performances of 
Commencement week and some of them went home, leav- 
ing the authorities to send their diplomas to them. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A COMBINED INSTITUTE for the teachers of Cleveland 
andRutherford counties will be held at Moorsbore, July 
14th to 25th. Instructor B. H. Bridges and Z. T. White- 
sides have been engaged, others will be provided. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JUNE 23d was class day at Dickinson College. The re- 

orts of President McCauley and of the professors of the 
Faculty were made to the es, and degrees were con- 
ferred upon four different persons, among them Dr Butts, 
of the Drew Theological Seminary, upon whom the degree 
of L.L.D. was conferred. 


THE exercises of commencement week at Lehigh Univer- 
sity began June 16th. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ABBEVILLE Co. INSTITUTE will meet at Abbeville, July 
22d to 24th. George A. Hodges is making vigorous efforts 
fora large attendance. 


TENNESSEE. 


THE STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Jackson, was beld June 
22d to27th. The Faculty consisted of Thomas H. Paine, 
State Supt., Frank M. Smith, Supt. Jackson schools, 
N. T. Lupton, L.L.D., Vanderbilt University, W. R. 
Garrett, catqumery Bell, A. P. Bourland and L. T. M. 
Canada, S. W. University and Miss Fannie Harper. Lec- 
turers for the occasion were Prof.George W. Jarman, L.L.D. 
Prof. T. J. Deupree, Prof. George Jones, Prof. P. H. Eager 
and J. G. Cisco. 


TEXAS. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION meets in Waco, 
June 30th. A hitherto unequalled attendance is ex- 


pected. 

A “Summer Normal”’ of four weeks’ duration in each 
senatorial district for white teachers and one in each con- 
gate district for colored teachers will be opened on 
July ’ 

Thouzh the shifting of teachers for another year is yet 
too common, it has fallen off wonderfully since last year ; 
and notwithstanding an extension of the scholastic age 
from fourteen to sixteen years, and an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. in the teacher’s wages, we have had longer 
terms of public schools this year than ever before. In 
almost the cities and villages and among country 
schools, they have, by subscription, extended their schools 
to nine or ten months terms. 

Educational progress has a firm footing in ‘Texas. “Self 
improvement” seems to be the watchword. 

‘There seems to be a growing desire amo the live 
teachers for the Legislature to discontinue the Count 
Boards of Examiners and me put the granting o 
teacher’s certificates in the hands of the State Normal 
Schools and the “ Summer Normals.’”’ Such a course 
would discontinue the imposition of an — eee 
element who know too much to attend the Nor Insti- 
tutes or do anything else that seems to i 
fection. 

_ W. H. CLirton. 


In the year 1880 there was My oy A the State, 
,000, In 


for publie free school p 5 1884 the 
State apportionment was 030,000, and this year it will 


approximate $2,500,000. Since 1880 the Legislature 
end are i. rporated od ro a city in the State 

ev CO! wn an e 
levies a sufficient 1 tax to maintain the a schools 
for nine months in the year. The State d gives an 
average of not more than five months, 


The State University is located at Austin, and free tui- 
tion is peeeided for, as it isin the balance of the system. 
There is an educational journal, edited by the Supt. of 
Public Instruction ; teachers’ institutes are held in a large 
number of counties ,in each Senatorial District summer 
normal institutes for white teachers, and in each Con- 

onal District for colored teachers; a State Agricul- 
ural and Mechanical College, two State Normal Schools. 
one for white and one for colored teachers, where board 
and tuition is ee. free of charge. Every religious de- 
nomination of prominence in the State has its college and is 
well patronized. In addition to these, there are many 
— institutions, of learning, and most of them in a 
ourishing condition. 


Educational facilities have grown more rapidly than the 
population and wealth. Thereisa territory of sehool land 
equal in area to the State of New York, to preserve and 
utilize which is the greatest problem tor the future states- 
man of Texas to solve. There is a wide-spread interest in 
education in all of the State, with the exception of 
those south-western counties where a majority of the pop- 
ulation is Mexican. thts efit 

The Wise Co. Teachers’ Association have adopted the 
following course of professional reading; the first year of 
which comprises Payne’s “Lectures on ucation,”’ Par- 
ker’s ‘Talks on Teaching,” Spencer’s “‘ Education,’’ Johon- 
not’s “‘Principles and Practice of Teaching.” Texas School 
Journal, and New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


About thirty Travis Co. teachers met at Austin, June 6, 
listened to an address on ‘The True Teacher,’’ by Prof. 
A. H. Dechard: an essay on “Primary Instruction,” read by 
Miss Sallie Hendricks, of Fiskville; an address on ‘The 
duties of Teachers and Patrons,” by Mr. Chas. Powell, of 
Austin; and a talk on “ 7 =~ Training,” by Mr. G. M. 
Robinson. Prof Nuckles of Oatmanville, discussed meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic, and Prof. Whitehand, of Wil- 
low Springs, public examinations. 


THE STATE CONVENTION is held at Waco, June 30th to 
J uly 2d. J. E. Dow, pane of the Houston High School, 
is President. Prof. J. T. Hand, Superintendent of Corsi- 
cana schools, will s on “ Professional Courtesy.” 
Prof. H. H. Dinwiddie, of the A. & M. College and now 
President of the faculty “Industrial Education ;’’ Prof. 
W. C. Rote, Supt. of San Antonia schools, “ Natural 
Sciences in the Public Schools ;” Prof. P. V. Pennybacker, 
Supt. at Tyler, and who has lately returned from an ex- 
tended stay in Europe, “ The future of Modern Languages 
inthis Country.”’ State Supt. Baker will address the Con- 
vention on ‘* The Public Schools of Texas.” 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY has lowered the standard of 
admission in mathematics. 


THE Commencement exercises of the Sam Houston 
Normal were unusually pleasant and profitable this year. 
As a token of their esteem, the pupils —— President 
J. Baldwin with a beautiful edition of Shakespeare. 


WISCONSIN. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND MODELING will 
be held at Milwaukee, under the direction of Charles F. 
Zimmermann, Principal of the Milwaukee School of In- 
dustrial design, and late Superintendent of Drawing in 
the Public Schools of Milwaukee. It will open July 2Uth, 
and continue in session four weeks. 





PERSONAL. 


Pres. CARTER, of Williams’ College, will read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ought Greek to be <_< for the Degree of A.B.?” 
at bd State University Convocation, at Albany, next 
month. 


ProF. BRAUNER, of Cornell, for six years connected with 
the Brazilian imperial Survey, has been elected to fill the 
chair of Geology in the State University of Indiana. 


The will of RoBERT TREAT PAINE bequeaths $50,000 to 
Harvard Oaiee for the maintenance and support of a pro- 
fessorship in the University, to be called the 
of Practical Astronomy. 


Cornell University would secure a great prize in making 
GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER the successor of ex-Pres: 
-_ will he leave the Mass. Institute of Technology, Bos- 
on } 


SUMNER H. BABCOCK, for three years teacher of natural 
science in the Aibany State Normal School, died of measles 


Academy for five years. 


ProF, ANGELI, the Court painter of Vienna, has com- 
— a life-size portrait of Queen Victoria, intended for 
he historical line of portraits of kings and their consorts 
in Buckingham Palace, The Queen is 66. 


EXx-SENATOR DorSEY has made a confession ; he says that 
he only made $5,500 out of the Star-reute business. 


Pres. WARREN. in his grief over the going out of grand 
old Greek from Harvard, pneieny predicts that “ stu- 
dents of generous aims will need to pass that institution, 
and go elsewhere in search of a classical education.” 


GOETHE, in 82 years, was happy for only a quarter of an 
hour. It was probably on the = that he met an Ameri- 
can who did not address him as Mr Go-eeth. 


Hoosier State, this year. He will be assisted by his wife, 
who is of a literary turn, and whom he met and married at 
Chautauqua, just after his inauguration as Governor. 


Rev. C. F. THwine, of Cambridge, Mass., has declined 
the Presidency of Iowa College, which was offered to him, 
much to the regret of that institution. 


Mr. W. E. BENJAMIN has issued his first catalogue of 
“choice, standard, and curious books.’’ It is an interest- 
ing collection, quite rich in first editions of American au- 


imper- | thors. 


be Femtes | is one = et ay tenes cocmasehecl 
teachers country. e a ~dging-house 
in New York, and runs her i 5 nig haeh with it. 
Fashionable es make up her classes from their own set, 
and go to her for instruction. Pupils pay for the materials 





rofessorship | F' 


recently. He had previously been Principal of the Morris} ti 


Ex-Gov. Porter, of Indiana, will write a history of the | io 


they use, but can take home the dishes have pre. 

A man recently went to Miss to learn 
e buckwheat cakes. He was going to Havana 
to open a t, and was intending to make a spe. 
cialty of buckwheat cakes and ’lasses: The lady made him 
take off his coat, put on an apron and go thro the work 
of mixing batter and baking the cakes himself. 


THE chair of Physical Science, to be made vacant by the 
removal of Prof. Lewis McLouth from the State Norma) 
School Mich. to the Agricultural College, has been tender. 
ed by the Board to Prof. E. A. Strong, Supt. of the Grand 
Rapids High School. Though he has not formally accep, 
ed the position, there is no doubt but that he will do sv 


A. J. ALDRICH, in the Curr ent, in a pages upon Bayard 
Taylor, says the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Pilg ’ is not the gift 
of Germany to thé Keystone State, as Whittier puts it, but 
Pennsylvania’s and America’s gift to Germany and the 
world. Referring to hislately-published works in complete 
form, he says that ‘‘ Every American youth should read 
them to see what it is possible for a boy with purpose and 
a worthy ambition to accomplish.” 


Mr. BELLAMY, in his little book, ‘““The Way Out,” makes 
some very sweeping assertions, which will hardly pass 
without challenge. He states that none of us should in- 
duige in luxuries while any lack necessities ; but who is to 
define necessities ? Tio some men a white shirt is a neces. 
sity ; and there was a time when a window was a luxury. 
and when a man who ate with a silver fork, or with any 
fork at all, was a tenderfoot or a dude. ’ 

On the birthday anniversary of JoHN G. WHITTIER, the 
pupils of the junior class of the Girls’ High School, of Bos 

n, sent him 77 choice roses. The class is now engaged 
in the study of his works. In reply the poet sent the fo) 
lowing : 

“ The sun of life is sinking low; 
Without, a winter’s falling snow, 
Within, pire summer roses fall. 
The heart o e your offering cheers, 
You count in flowers my many years— 
bless you, one and all.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


ow to 





The English Conservatives found themselves in a dilemma 
when called upon to organize forthe responsibility 0! carrying 
on the Government. They would have to wor against the Lib. 
erals, whom they had defeated by only a small majority. ani also 
the Radicals. e principal Conservative leaders also disagreed 
among themselves, upon several important matters, A com 
promise was necessary and none coul upon until! the 
Queen summoned the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone 
to Windsor Castie, and brought them to an agreement. he 
Marquis made several concessions in return for which Mr. Glad. 
stone Free that the Liberals shouid not obstruct the meas- 
ures of the Conservatives. With t .is understanding, the Mar- 
quis was soon able to announce the following Cabinet, which 
was poomety confirmed by the Queen. 

me and Secretary of Foreign Affairs— ‘The Marquis 
°o ; 

First Lora of the Treasury—Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach. 
Lord High Chancelio: Hardinge Giffard. 

Lord President of the Council—Viscount Uranbrovk. 

Lord Privy Seal—The Eari of H»rrowby. 

one for the Home Department- Sir Richard Assheton 
ro3s. 

aloes for the Colonial Departmeot—Colonel Frederick 
anley. 

Secretary for War- William Henry Smith. 

Secretary of State for Indiu—Lord Rand »iph Churchill. 

Firat Lord of the Ad.niralty—Lord George Hamilton. 

PRS age mt of the Local verninent —aArthur James 

‘our. 

President of the Board of Trade—The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. 

Vice-President of the Council—The Hon. Eds ard Stanhope. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—The Ear! of Carnarvon. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireiand—Edward Gibson. 

Pustmaster -General—Lord John Manners. 

Attorney-General! for !reland—Mr. Holmes, 

Selicitor- eral for [reland—Mr. Monroe. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Henry Chaplin. 

Chief-Secretary for Ireland—Sir William Hart Dyke. 


It is said chat Queen Victoria is determined to in ‘uce Mr. Uilad- 
stone to accept a In case he persists in retusing a title 
she will bestow «neon Mrs. Gladstone. Sir Stafford Northcote 
has received a new title, and willnenceforth be Iddesivigb. 

A member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies urges the up- 
pointment of more Italian Consuls in the United States. (ne is 
needed in Baltimore and another in Chicago. The Minister of 

‘oregn Affairs i; of the sume op nion, aud will submit proposais 
for consular districts in the United Sta’ es. 

King Alphonso is much distressed over the condition of the 
cholera sufferer’, and would, if he could have his way, do much 
their rehef. ¢ determined to visit the infected vicinity w 
see tor himself what could be done, but bis ministers wade a 
great fuss about it, and threatened t : resign if he went. He is 
endeavoring to establish sanitary regulations, but these meet 
with the most fanatical oppocition f:om the ignorant people. A 
serious riot occurred in Madrid frow the efforts of the police te 
enforce the king’s measures in piace of the superstitious prac- 
ces. 
General Jackson the new United States Minister to Mexico 
ed the M -xican capital June 17, and presented his cre .en- 
tials at the Pal.ce. He was warmly weicoumed by Pi: sideat 
Diaz and mutual compliments were passed. A osanquet will ve 
given ip his honor on the 4th of Ju'y, 

Big Bear has been deserted by the Wood Crees and obliged to 
surrender his prisoners. These all reached Fort Pitt June?. 
‘They Cee ho personal insult. was cffered to any of then. 
Th: Civil Service officers, wita their , have been or- 
dered home. 





The repor of the board appointed to examine the “ Volphin 
does not agree with tve newspaper reports of her tria! trips. 
The examiaers say that berspeed will not «qual the r «quire 
ment of the contract, and that she is deficient in strengt:. Sec- 

Wiitney has asked to be advised as to whether he is obliged 
to accept the vessel. 

The Broadway Railroad was opened June 21 to the satisfaction 
of everybody but toe oldstage dr vers whose dexterity in run- 

ig down trians is of no further use. The traveler is not 
now obl to caleulate bis chances, ho!d his breath, and make 
a dash w reaches Broadway. 

The unloading of the Statue of Liberty began June 23. Ad- 
mira! Lacombe of the Isere, at a reception expressed his entire 
satisfaction with the treatment he had received upon «nag 
with Ly ye He lay We could | we, supp me eas a 
people so ven expression of their feelings by exter 
nal Gemoestrations as are the Americans, could have pi¢ pared for 
us so enthusiastic a reception.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C, H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “1 have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 0d 








have been very much pleased with it.” 
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Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


for in City of New York, City of Philadelphia, City of Cambridge, Mass., City of Salem, Mass., City of Newburyport, Mass. 
Adopted Use 4 City of Rockland, Me., City of Keene, N. H. City of Meadville, Pa., aud hundreds of towns throughout the country. 














Lippincott’s New Science Series. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


The latest and best text-books on ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Recommended and endorsed by the best educators and authorities. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


Sharpless & Philip’s Natural Philosophy, © Cutter's Comprehensive Physioiogy, Sharpless & Philip’s Astronomy, Greene's Chemistry, 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


Sanford’s Series Analytical Arithmetics. 


Clear in Definition, Thorough in Analysis and full of Practical Examples. 


SANFORD’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, clear in statement, Orderly in Arrangement, and satisfactory in every respect. 
By SHELTON P. SANFORD, Mercer University, Ga. 











Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


4 iat i473 Adopted andusedin NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CAMBRII 
The Standard on Spelling, Pronunciation and Definition. | woncmsTER, LOwaLL. SALEM, and Hundreds of Cities A ‘mn + oe ae 
These dictionaries contain more words than any others of similar grade. The | United Statesa d Cunada. 
only dictionary used by the pupils in the Boston aye schools, | Late adoptions for North Carolina and West Virginia. 


TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS cinienlnatianialts diana in any of your iis Decke, we will take pleasure in submitting copies for 


examination, and corresponding with you in regard to their introduction. 
(Descriptive Catalogues containing full liste of Educational Publications sent to any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 & 717 Market Street, Phila. 


New England Conservatory of JV{usic. 


The Largest and Best Appointed School of Music, Literature and Art in the World. 























MUSIC, INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL 
Is Taught in all its Departments, 
noua Pianoforte, Organ. Violin, and _ all 
Orchestral aa Lana ys Voice Cul- 
ture and Harm , Theory and Or- 
ebestration. fhurch Music. S. Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art ‘of Cenducting ; also. Tunirg and 
roy waveadber, tn elroy ‘apd privace Lino 
tea in clas:es an 2 Vv: 
different st»dents have been in atteadance the 
present school year. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Common and Higher Bra~ches, by Experi- 
enced Teachers. Modern Languages. 
German, French. Italian and Spanish, with 
the best native teachers. Students can here p 'r- 
sue their Literary Studies in = a with 
Music, thus acquiring that higher and broa 
chara: we se og Tl w uired of Protemens ef 
— ‘sow Onivaaen. b_autifully il- 


Conservatory. One of the gati«factory features 
in ics progress bas been the success of Ja ty stu- 
dente, ry- geo Ae ym pm @ their ability to 
mater it as easi 1 perfect y as genti«men. 
The course ia in nated by the foliow outime : 

I. Rudiments of Instrumental M and of 
Harmony. 

IL, Of Accoustics, to include Theory of Scales, 
Intervals and Temperaments. 

Ilf. Of Methods of Pianoforte and Organ 
(reed and pipe) Tuning ; e“justanent of ‘'umpera- 
ments; Practical Tuning 

IV. Of all varieties of Pianoforte Actions ; 
oe | and mouteee. ° 

f Construction of Reed and Pipe Organs; 
Defect and Remedies. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


Toe merits of private instruction are by no 
means ignored, ond private les.uns may be pur- 
sues ini Ounservatory and the student »ecure ali 

the general exercises without cost. It is gill 

SJ our most eminent instructors that 

Class system possesses Cc rtain very important 
advantages of its own. ’ 

vpinion of Da. Felix Mexpetasomy Bartwoupr: 
ay tor ipile Conservatory, whos » ob- 

ve a ap tunity o i 
™seives tho iM aslnted with @ it thos 
yi — A , ¢ now ige « ‘t whieh ie neces- 
musician, 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. R. Kelly, Principal, 


Embracing the foliow departments : 
Vocan ecusigus includes Respiration, 


ELoceTron irchudes Articulation, Pitch, 


able bh 
Qyantity, Movement, Reflection, Qualities, Ap- and to educate them S theoretically” sot ps y in 
mand Analysis. same, has dvantage over the priv: 
RHETORICAL OmaTORY, Platform Delivers; tin of tie individuel that oy the part cipation of 
Pa pg ig: = a true musicai feel.ng is owanense and cept freak 
DRAMATIC AND LYRIC Ase. including Emo- t mdustry and 
tien, Mechanics, Expression, Prose and 


pupils; tha 
apues ae tod emula' {on ; and P chee te ts it ts a preservative 
Sedones an against fare, of od artist, even in the =. 
e e 
dent years, shouid be upun guard.” 
THE NEW HOME 


is located in the heart of Boston, conf the 
Musical, Literary, and Artistic centre of Amert- 


re, 





Btiquette. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


Drawing, Painting and Modeling 
Fom Casig and from Nature, in Crayon and 
Oil Colors, PoRTRA:TURE AND CHINA DECOR- 










= ‘New England 


try. In classes end 1. “10 Students have  CORSERVATI RY OF Music ca broad strevis, make it bot ibealthful 
in this tin a single and delightiul. It is spiendicly equipped f 

Fran Klip Square Bostop ~ H me and thet Sepools, furnishing Home 

TUNING DEPARTMENT. Gass Accommodations for 3,000 Jriy and gentile- 

This course of study has developed into « most m netudents. 1971 students in eiiepdance last 


important and flourishing department of the year. 


Tuition, - - $5.00 to $20.00 Per Term of Ten Weeks. 
Board and Room Rent, $45.00 to $75.00 “ “ 6 


K. TOURJEER, Director, FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
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Hupson RIVER AND HIGHLANDS FROM THE NEW YORK CzNTRAL R. R. 


SARATOGA.—1885. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS AND ADDITIONAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


The New York State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its Fortieth Avunual Convention at Saratoga, July 8, 
9, and 10. The following information has been fur- 
nished us by Hon. Etward Daaforth, Cor. Sec.: 

All teachers, officers, and other persons counected 
with the work of education, are entitled to membership 
on payment of annual dues, at the convention. For 
gentlemen, $1; ladies, 50 cents. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS, 


The following is a complete summary of arrange- 
ments to date, including those previously announced : 
All tickets will be good for return until July 25th, and 
longer, if otherwise mentioned, 


Free Return. 


The following lines will return free on certificate to 
be furnished at the Conveation, those having paid them 
the regular fare in going. 

Day Line’ of Steamers on the Hudson. “ Albany,” 
*“*C, Vibbard” atid ‘*Daniel Drew.” (At present re 
duced rates from New York .City to Albany return fare 
will be 50 cents. If re-tored, return free.) 

Ulster and Delaware Railroad. From Stamford, 
Phoenicia, etc., to Kingston. 

Stony Clove and Catskill Mountain Ra'lroad. Hunter 
to Phoenic‘a. 

Walkill Valley Railroad. Campbell Hall, 
Kingston. 

New York City and Northern Railroad. Danbury, 
Brewster. etc., to New York City. 

Chateaugay Railroad. Lyon Mountain, 
Plattsburgh. 

Adirondack Railroad. North Creek, etc., to Sara- 
toga. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railway, North 
Adams, Petersburgh Junction, etc., to Mechanicville or 
Saratoga. 

Lebanon Springs Railroad. Bennington, Chatham, 
etc., to Petersburgh Junction. 

Middleburgh and Schobarie, and Schoharie Valley 
Railroad, P 

Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley Railroad. 

Otsego Lake Steamboat Company. Springfield to 
Cooperstown, 

New York, Oatario and Western Railroad. . Between 
New York, Cornwall, Sidney, Oswego and Oneida. 

. Utica and Black River Railroad. Ogdensburgh, Clay- 
ton, Watertown, etc., to Utica. 

Ogdensburgh and Lake Champlain Railroad. Between 
Rouse’s Point and Ogdensburgh, 

Fonda, Johnstown, and Gloversville Railroad. North- 
ville, etc., to Fonda. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. From 
Oswego, etc., to Syracuse, Binghamton and Utica. 
Will also cell round trip tickets to Saratoga and return, 
via Binghamton and Albany, from Wayland (Junction), 
$8; Bloods, $7.90; Bath, $7.80 ; Covering, $6.50: El- 
mira, $6.40; Waverly, $6.40; Gswego, $6.40. 

Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburgh Railroad. Those 
having bought tickets via Syracuse or Rome in going. 

Elmira, Cortland and Northern Railroad. Elmira, 
etc., to Canastota. 

Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Company. Between 
Watkins and Geneva. 

Lackawanna and Pittsburgh Railroad. Olean, An- 
gulica, etc., to Wayland (D, L. & W.) Junction, 


etc., to 


etc., to 





OTHER ARRANGEMENTS. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s Railroad. (Cham- 
plain, Saratoga and Susquehanna Divisions.) Round- 
trip tickets to Saratoga and back will besold from July 6 
to 9, inclusive, as follows, good for return when coun- 
tersigned at the convention. (This arrangement is in 
place of the usual return certificates.) 

From Binghamton, $5.20; Osborne Hollow, $5; Har- 
persville, $4.80; Nineveh, $4.80; Afton, $4.65; Bain- 
bridge, $4.45; Sidney, $4.35; Unadilla, $420; Otego, 
$3.90; Oneonta, $3.70; Cooperstown Junction, $3.50; 
Sechnevus, $3.20; Worcester, $3.05: East Worcester, 
$2.90; Richmondville, $2.70; Cherry Valley, $3.25; 
Sharon Springs, $8; Cobbleskill, $2.55; Howe’s Cave, 
$2.40; Central Bridge, $2 25 Schoharie Junction, $2.25; 
Quaker Street, $2; Knoweraville, $1.75; Schnectady, $1; 
Albany, $1.50; Troy, $1.25; West Troy, $1.25; Cohoes, 
$1.20; Waterford, $1.10: Mechanicsville, .75; Fort Ed- 
ward, .70; Glens Falls, .95; Caldwell, $1.75; Comstocks, 
$1.30; Whitehall, $1.50; Castleton, $2; Mid, Granville, 
$2.45; Salem, $1.75; Fort Ticonderoga, $2.15; Crown 
Point, $2.50; Port Henry, $2.85. Westport, $3.30; Wills- 
boro’ $3.80; Plattsburgh, $4.85; Chazy, $6.40; Mooer’s 
Junction, $6.45; Rouse’s Point, $6.60. 

New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway will sell, 
July 6 to 9, inclusive, round-trip tickets via Bingham- 
ton, Albany or Schnectady to Saratoga, good for return 
when countersigned at the convention, as follows: 
Chautauqua, $9; Jamestown, $8.75; Salamanca, $8.75; 
Carrollton, $8.75; Allegany, $8.75; Olean, $8.75; Cuba, 
$8.75; Friendship, $8.75; Wellsville,$8.50; Warsaw, 
$7.65; Castile, $7.60; Dalton, $7.60; Hornelisville,'$7.50; 
Canisteo, $7.40; Addison, $7; Corning, $6.50, Wayland, 
$8; Blood’s, $7.90; Bath, $7 30; Elmira, $6.40; Waverly, 
$6.40; Owego, $6.40; Deposit, $7.20; Hancock, $7.70; 
Callicoon, $8.80. 

New York Central and Hudson River Railroad will 
sell round-trip tickets to Saratoga, from July 6 to 10, 


THE GREAT CANTILEVER BRIDGE AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


good for return until August 31st, when countersigned 
at the convention, as follows: 

‘New York, $4.60; Fishkill, $4; Newburg, $4; Pough- 
keepsie, $3.65; Rhinebeck, $3 35; Rondout, $3.85; Hud- 
son, $2.75: Buffalo, $6.60 Niagara Falls, $6.60; Lock- 
port, $6.80; Medina, $6; Albion, $5.80; Batavia, $5.80; 
Brockport, $5.50; Rochester, $5.15; Lyons, $4.45; Weeds- 
port, $4; Canadaigua, $5; Geneva, $4.55; Auburn, $4.10; 
Syracuse, $3.55; Canastota, $3.10; Oneida, $3.05; Rome, 
$2.90; Utica, $2.60; Little Falls, $2.15; Amsterdam, 
$1.35. 

New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railway. Same 
rates as published last week, on sale July 6th to 9th, 
good for return when countersigned by the secretary. 

Troy Citizens Line of Steamers. ‘“‘City of Troy” and 
“Saratoga,” leaving New York at 6 P. M., for Troy, to 
counect with morning trains. Fare $1 each way. 

Peoples’ Evening Line of Steamers. ‘ Diew” and 
“Dean Richmond,” leaving New York at 6 P. M., for 
Albany. Fare $1 each way. 

The following lines will sell return tickets, at points 
named in Italics, for one-third fare, to those who paid 


. 





regular fare to said points over their lines, in going 
the Convention. : 

Southern Central Railroad. Fair Haven, Owego, etc., 
to Auburn. 

Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Railroad. | 
divisions, including the 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Western Railroad, from 
Chautauqua, Olean, etc., to Buffalo, Mt. Morris or 
Rochester. 

Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad. Salamanca, etc., 
to Buffalo or Rochester. 


Ample time bas been. allowed on return tickets, to 
enable members to attend the National Convention a; 
Saratoga, and make excursions to places of interest, for 
which low rates have been secured. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, JULY 14-18. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, 


Special Railroad Rates to and from the meetings at 
Saratoga, furnished by Dr. N, A. Calkins, Treas. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round 
trip tickets to Saratoga and return at the following sta- 
tions and rates: 

Newark, N. J., $4.90; New Brunswick..N. J., $6: 
Princeton, N. J.; $7.15 Trenton, N. J., $7.45; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. $8.60; Germantown, Pa., $8.60; Germantown 
Junction, Pa., $8.60; Lancaster, Pa., $12.70; York, Pa., 
$1215; Harrisburg, Pa., $14.60; Walliamsport, Pa., 
$16.60, Sunbury, Ps., $14.80; Huntingdon, Pa., $16.30; 
Tvrone. Pa., $17.10: Pittsburgh, Pa., $28.60; Ba'timore, 
Md., $14.20; Washington, D. C., $16.60. 

Any person going to Saratoga for the purpose of 
attending the meetings of the Natioval Educational! A-- 
sociation can purchase the ticket, but the ticket wil! 
not be good for return until duly stamped at Saratoga 
by the treasurer. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroai Company will 
sell round trip t:ckets via New York Central and Hud- 
‘ou River Railroad to Saratoga from Philadelphia, $x. 60 

This road will retura members who are duly certified 
as having paid full fare from other points on their line 
for going to Saratoga, at one-fourth fare. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad will sell round 
trip tickets to New York from the places named below, 
to persons going to Saratoga to attend meetings of the 
National Educational Association: 

Lexington, Ky., $35.40; Mt. Sterling, Ky.,; $34. Ash- 
land, Ky., $30.40; Huntington, W. Va., $29.75; Charles. 
town, W. V., $27.75: Clifton Forge, Va.. $20.70; Staun- 
ton, Va., $18.45; Charlottsville. Va., $16.90; Gordons- 
ville, Va., $16.05; Richmond, Va., $13. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Teachers that plan to attend the American Institute 
of Instruction, to be held at Newport, July 6, to9 
inclusive, will be interested in the fact that the ob- 
jective point is so easily accessible from New York City 
by the magnificent boats of the Old Colony Steamship 
line. 

The steamers Providence and Old Colony leave New 
York alternately, from Pier 28, North River, daily (Sun- 
day excepted) at 6 P. M., allowing passengers a comfort- 
able night's rest, and landing them at Newport in the 
mo ning. 

Those teachers that plan for a vacation any where in 
the Eaatern States ought to send to Geo. L. Connor, 
general passenger agent, Fall River line, New York, for 
the pamphlet of summer excursion routes just is-ued 
by the company. The palatial accommodations and 
cheap fares appeal to the most economical. 


‘ANNUAL SCIENCE CONVOCATION. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its thirty-fourth meeting at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., one week, commencing Wednesday, 
August 26th. Low rates of board and of transportation 
are offered, and free excursions by boat and rail to the 
Lake Superior regions, after the meeting. A special 
fast train, for the exclusive use of members who make 
application in time, will start from Buffalo, Tuesday 
morning, by way of the Michigan Central Railroad, and 
crossing the Cantelever bridge, wait an hour or two at 
Falls View station, to allow the party to visit Niagara 
Falls, and will reach Ann Arbor on the evening of the 
same day. This will be the favorite route for members 
of the National Educational Association coming from 
the West to the Saratoga meeting in July. 





The pain and misery suffered by those who are aillict- 
ed with dyspepsia are indiscribable. The relief which 
is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla has caused thousands t 
be thankful for this great medicine, [6 dispels the 
causes of dyspepsia, t nes up the digestive organs. 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 


—_—_ 
—_—_— 








PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN, 
By Epwin P. SEAVER and Gro. A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear,practical text-books. Oral Exercises so combined with written 
work that the same analysis answers for both proce-ses. Decimals and Inte- 
gers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable ; thus avoiding a multiplicity 
of rules. Drill-Tables, and Exercises thereon, are given, by which the pupils’ 
work can be INDEFINITLY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search 
other books for TEST-EXAMPLES. 


The Franklin Arithmetics are usa i 


BOSTON, MASS., NEW YORK CITY, 
JERSEY CITY,N. J., CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
LYNN, MASS., 


and hundreds of Cities and Towns, as well as in the best private schools, acade- 
mies and universities. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


A compact, working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient 
to meet the requirements for admission to any College, and such as is pursued 
in the best High Schools and Academies. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. ws 


ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., Dec. 1888, 


and is in successful and satisfactory use in a large pumber of places throughout the 
country. 

















RAVER & WALTON’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Just Ready. 


A complete and practical text-book. Up with the times in every particular. 
A fresh and systematic presentation of the subject. Confidently offered to teachers 
and all friends of Elucation as THE BEST. 


It was adopted in 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., and LYNN, MASS., 


immediately upon publication, and has already been widely introduced ia other 
puts of the country. It is liked by every one who has seen it. 











Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 


WITH BRIEF EXPLANATIONS OF THEIR USE. 
CoMPILED BY Epwin P. SEAVER AND GEORGE A. WALTON, 


In this collection of Tables the aim has been to secure a satisfactory degrée of 
excellence in 
1. Clearness of print, 
2. Convenience of arrangement, 
8. Provisions of all needed side-helps ina clear and simple fora, 
—while no pains have been spared to secure undoubted correctness. 


Adams’ Advanced Speller, Walton's Arithmetical Table, 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, For practice in the fundamental op- 
with the addition of several Dictation erationsof Arithmetic. Largely used 
Exercises, and very popular. 


Walton & Cogswell's Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) 
Percentage, Interest and Discount. A c: py will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 20 cts.; or with Key, containing the answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 
































A SUPERB. TEXT-BOOK. 
By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


.. MEETING WITH UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 





of - SCUDDER’S 


History of the United States. 


Special attention is called to this new and model text-book. 


been 
A MARKED SUCCESS. 


Though published so lately as August 1884, Scuppger'’s History oF TUE UNITED 
States has been introduced into a large number of Universities, Co leges, Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries, such as Cushing Academy,— Wellesley 
Prep. School,—Phillips’ Academy, Andover,—Eastern Iowa Norma! Institute,—State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis.,—Tileston Normal Schou!,—Leland University, &c., 
&c., a8 well as into the Public Schools of many ciues ani tewns, incluiing New York 
City, Taunton, Mass., Malden, Mass., Portland, Me, Detroit Mich., Jackson, Mich., 
Jersey City, N. J., &c., &c., and has met with the greatest favor wherever used. 


The following are the leading characteristics of 
Scudder’s History of the United States: 


Pirst.—A Well-considered Text, in which the author has aimed to be «x act 
without being dull ; to narrate events according to their relative importance ; to make 
clear the reason of events ; to give prominence to the life of the people; and to show 
the development of the United States from its first beginning in history to the pre- 
sent day. 

Second.—A Newand More Logical Division into Periods, with such chapter 
divisions as will aid the memory, and such crisp paragraphs as will make every poiu: 
tell. 

Third.—A Suggestive Method by which the teacher is enabled to expand the 
history at any point and quicken the interest of the scholar. 

Fourth —The insertion of Topical Analyses for Review (nearly 700 topics) at 
suitable intervals, and also a full set of Questions (over 1000) on Text and Maps, so 
that teachers preferring topical recitationsor catechetical questionings can be equally 
suited. 

Pifth.—Accurate, Clear, and Distifict Maps, most carefully drawn and engrav- 
ed, The Maps are forty-one in number, including 

Six Double-Page and Six Single-Page Colored Maps. 
Sixth.—Beautiful Illustrations,—about seventy in number,—specially drawn 
and painted for this work, presentiog the best work of the mort distinguished arti-t-. 
These designs have been most carefully interpretei on wood by eminent engra\e-s. 

Besides these illustrations, more than fifty Portraits are presented, 

Seventh.—Superior Mechanical Execution. The paper is of an extra quality ; 
the typ: is clear and open Small Pica; the printing is of the finest character ; the 
binding is strong and durable, 

Eighth.—A Low Price. 

The attention of teachers and boards of education is specially called two thi, 
Charming Text-Book, of which a prominent teacher says : 


“* Tt 18 the best equipped schuol-book ever issued in the United 
States.” 


Send for pamphlet containing the ‘‘Opinions of the Press” on this beautiful book _ 
It is confidently believed that no other school-book ever met with such unquuali- 
fied approval. Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.15, 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS 


PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are: Careful selection, classification 
and arrangement of words ; variety in the KIND of lessous ; numerous Dicta 
tion Exercises. — , 


Worcester 'S New Spellers have been 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Adopted in Jersey City, N. J. 


_ Worcester's New Pronouncing Speller , 


Its publication has 

















Used in Boston, Mass. 





ae +> < a os é 
For Introductory Terms and Supplies, Address 


€ 


J. HW, BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Or, WILLIAM WARE &CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Mr Geo. I. Marti of Mass., has thoroughly ia- 
vestigated the subject of Inceatives and Aims. 
His remarks on this subject are worthy of careful 
attention. He says that 

IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IT SHOULD BE THE CON- 
STANT KFFUORT TO DEVELOP THE 8&LF RESPECT OF THE 
PUPILS, SO THAT THRY SHALL CONTROL SHEIR OWN 
conpuct. Where the teachers have the respect-ef 

the pupils, the visitor will see as he goes from 
class to class, with increased age atid intelli- 
gence, more industry, more courtesy, and 
more self-poise. In the Mussachusetts High 











Schools almost the only artificial means used 


to secure good conduct is the marking system, 
by which a record of deportment is kept, and 
copies seut periodically to the parents. I judge 
that the best schools depend little upon this. 
For securing preparation of lessons, however, 
the system is in common use, In many schools 
a daily record of recitations is kept, and 
monthly averages made out. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a teacher at a desk, with text-book 
and record-book open before him, asking ques- 
tions from one and marking the answers in the 
other. 

Iam inclined to think that this use of the 
text-book makes the record book necessary as 
au incentive to study. It tends to sink the 
whole work of the school into a monotonous 
round of tasks toward which the pupils must 
be driven, and to which they must be held by 
extraneous motives. Teachers say to me,— 
‘‘We could not get the work out of the pupils 
without this system of marks.” May not the 
fault be in the work? Other teachers find no 
difficulty in securing a different kind of work 
without such a system, 


THE SCHOO OURNAL. 


June 27, 1885. 





a 





.| ALMOST WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THOSE TEACHERS 
[WHO ARE USING NATURAL METHODS,— OBJECTIVE 


‘WORK IN SCIENCE, —ORIGINAL THOUGHT AND RESEARCH 
IN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND HISTORY,—HAVE NO | 
USE FOR MARES AS INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 

The students find satisfaction enough in the 
consciousness of increasing power to move 
them to continued effort. For students of high 
school age, I question the value of work done 
from any lower motive. There is a mechanical 
work to which pupils can be driven, —commit- 
ting rules and definitions and statements, solv- 
ing mathematical problems;—but this is not 
the distinctive work of the school. Analysis, 

judgment, reasoning, —this is 
the work of students from fourteen to eight- 
een; and to this they cannot be driven. If they | 
cannot be led te perform these processes be- 


cause they like to, they will not perform ‘hem, 


and the chief end of their high school course is 
unattained. 

It 18 A WASTE OF ENERGY TO*FORCE A BOY OF 
FIFTEEN TO STUDY. HE WOULD BE BETTER EMPLOYED 
IN THE SHOP OR ON THE FARM. 

As the use of corporal punishment in the 


lower schools has come to be considered a sign | 


of weakness in the teacher, so I think the time 
will come when the use of a marking system as 
an incentive to study will be considered prima | 
facie evidence of faulty methods of teaching. 


THE WAY IN WHICH A COMMAND IS OBEYED IS OF IN | meal. 


FINITELY MORE CONSEQUENCE THAN HAVING IT OBEYED | 
The subjects of a despot are slaves. Only his out. | 
laws are true men. Our Revolutionary fathersare | 


cannonized on account of their disobedience. It is ‘th 


more manly sometimes to disobey than to obey. | 
If the command be right, no explanation is needed. | 
If it be wrong, no explanation can make it right. 





If pupils obey because they must, they receive little 
good from the exercise. If they obey because they 
have confidence in the wisdom and motives of the 
teacher, and believe he is guiding them better than 
they could guide themselves, they are doing well. 
but if to this is added a reverential, loving trust, 
they are doing excellently. Submission to arbj. 
trary authority weakens character; butthe cheer. 
ful resignation in affectionate confidence wonder. 
fully strengthens it. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


By N. 0 WrnwEte. 

July 1, 1863.—Battle of Geityeburg. 

July 2, 1861. —Garfield shot by Guiteau: 
pane, es u; Bip aA neste Boor (arn arm 
in the Civil War, 
| July 3, 1806,—Battlo of Sedowa (see History of Germany). 

July 4, 1776.—Declaration of Independence; John Adams 
| 1826; ale James Monroe died. iss alg 





in 


e 
} lof the Alps;” eonaues 

seventy became a al 
July 5, 1801.—Daniel G. pag cease Anie 

admiral: entered the navy when eleven; during the Civil Wac 

the fleet which captured New Orleans; was un: :.. 

cessful in his attempt tv capture Vicksburg: was made com- 

mander of the whole navy; assisted in opening tae Missis<ip i: 
the title, Admira!, was made especially for him by Congress. 


July 6, 1832,—Maximillian born; Arch Duke of A 
Emperor ot Mexico. Na "Yrexico IIT. of France Wishing t a —~ 
and set up an empire io oxi offered the crown to him; we nt 
1o Mexico in ’64; people ly rose against him and he was shut. 
July 7, 1752. -—Joseph Saequard born ; ag weaver and me- 
le ; became poor by experimen 5 at lengt 
ceeded in making the loom called by his name Bell breeme 
tnd epee his h as _sbown to Napoleon and Carn.1: 
tter asked him “It he wea the man who pretended to do the 
_Impenmibie~to tie a knot in a stretched . J. showed 
| how i. could be dune in his machine and was awarded a geld 


rey: when 


July 8, 1497.—Vaseco da Gama sailed f ce 

| | command of yey et fon to Seaver a passage to the Eas : M ; 
was the } aroun Good ‘ 
et 2 anatomy 
u wes —_ s Howe oted invent cS) y 
m the farm and in the miilof his father; has teen cates 
the ¢ Inventor of the red the met but veally Only invented 
and improved t viously known machine. 

} wSuly 10, 1509.—Jobna Galvin | bern in § Breat Protestant 
reformer ; studied law aad the Bible, but in time devoted hinself 
wholly to ‘theology; his sermons usually ended with, ‘ [f God be 

| | for us, who can be against us. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is invited to the following publications on the various subjects mentioned, and any communications addressed to the undersigned will re 


ceive immediate reply. 


CHAMPLIN’S WORKS. 


By J. T. CHAMPLIN, D.D., President of Waterville College, Waterville, Maine. 


310 pages, perco y. 

240 pages of this book contain the text; this is divided intn chapters on Mind in General, 
Cousciousness Perception, Memory, Imagination, Concep iou, Judgment, and Reasoning. Ten 
pages are devoted to explanatory notes, then about sixty page; contain questions on the text. 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY (Revised Editivn). 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS (Mora! Philosophy). 





THE HEAVENS ABOVE. A Popuiar Treatise on Astronomy. By Gillet and Rolfe, 1.66 
WILSON’3 eee = eu SSReeTaee: Latest Revision. 





Per copy, 


Ea2tra Fine, No. e smooth 
$1.08 4 
The Business — No. 


The Ladies’ P. 


These 
sent to any 


90 No. 117, no now supplied in one-q 


200 pages, per copy, 


these pens only. 
1.00 | material, 


very fine a 
Commercial Pons lo. 6, Wenz inedium fine pol f 
The Engrossing Pen, per gross, . pegpeqnes ye 


ese pens are put up neatly in gross ‘boxes. Sam 
Le dead 5 Deeg = 4 _——_ ple cards of the above (ens of each kind) 


Made ex y for us by the best manufactu in 
fnuk of p inte, easy action, durability, an ~ y oe oor 


pecimen copies will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of prices as stated. 
We invite correspondence regarding : 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
The Excelsior Pen, No. 117, — eee very Sa Per gross, 
per gross. 


The National Pen, No. < wodhale points, per gross, £ 
7, iarge size, —— points, per gross, 


d elastic, per gross, 


, 


gross 20xes, per gross, : : ; 96 


Sample box mailed, postpaiu, on receipt of 25.centa. 
Teachers who desire good, uniform writing in their classes, should direct pupils to purchase 


ene DETUalled in qualit of 
uirements of a 


_ Designed for Steeuitien pony poo, ad Sateen of the Pree, and for the 

use of Schools and Academies With an Appendix containing Rules on the 

use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation 
of Copy and of Proof-Reading, Specimen of Proof-Sheet, etc. 

First edition published in 1826, The present (the twenty-sixth), with an Appendix, 
has been approved, and is now the most oo uplete o kind, being the recogniged standard. 

We also publish Hanson’s Laton Counss, Crosby's Greex Text-Booxs, MaGgrix’s France 
SERIES, GILLET AND ROLF#'S new works on PuyYsics, and many other valuabie publications. 


New Publications in Press and. Ready June 16th. 


NUMBER TABLETS FOR SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 
Seven tablets with fifty sheets of paper containing from four to twelve examples with 
sufficient space for solving the problems on biarik paper. furnished at same price as biank 
tablets. © 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Utuminated title page printed in colors. Two styles, book containing seven pages of text 
with full instructions “ How to Write a Composition.” Various sizes and prices. 


STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
Illuminated title page printed in fihe colors, containing various tables, and from twenty to 
forty-eight pages superfine writing paper. Send for sample. 














elass school ws t in belon te 
oe pen. up ~ tay FY gross ome ond Sold at ae = below the market rates — 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National S«stem of Penmansbi 
an a of Pon np, and oe Wal Pp. comprising three distinct series of 
German Copy-Books (by J. W. Payson, P., D. & 8. System), 8 numbers. 

Baxtholomew's 5! BK System of Industrial Drawing, comprising two distinct series, consisting of Book, 


Cards, 
Dinsmore’s “pelling- Blanks, eviews eand oth r series of Blanks. 
leak Werting- Weckn auntiel aiaebaneh ween lank, U8 8 Foams ete. ote. 
18 made 'o order on application 
Book-kee’ single and double entry, with Blanks. In tw 
Seecial ice- List. covering postage, 1 mailed free on pod ne By ~ ay'Hesafor = ongee 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST S SPELLING ene: naan PUBLISHED. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script oom. . per dozen, be 


uot, 
“ No. 1 Blanks for weltron mea spellin - a. tit 1 " ‘ 
correc pray J Hled words, a 
ad Ne 2, Blanks for written . 
» A, rs spell ing. Cas Gee mip with practical drills in the 
“ No. 3. t written spelling, 
ractical drills in .he use of capital 





















jozen, 84 

ence writing and qurécting, with 
dedi. son and punctuation, per dozen, & 
A BLOTTER IS FORNISHED WITH NOS, 1,2 & 3. SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
MoVicar’s alle pe Sond New edition. : . d . per dozen, 
New N oe" 6 


se New Nos. a 2 antl bh oeeme ¢ Fr = : , * ‘ 
THE ABOVE ARE ALL SUPPLIED WITH ENGRAVED SCRIPT ieapivas. 
MeVicar’s ? ig 1, Words. : . 
2,’ Words and Definitions, Mi oe per dozen, . 
“ No. 3, Words and = / " ocia. it = os 
A BLOTTER IS FURNISHED WITH BACH BOOK. 
MoVicar’s American Spelling Blanks, ; : . ; per dozen, 4 


Please address the publishers, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 










32 Bronifield Street, 
BOSTON. 


107 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


327 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


209 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & ©O., 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, AND CHICAGO. 
Largest manufacturers in the world of School Furniture. Apparatus and Supplies. 











ANOREWS’ aye eye L iy 


Wrrs Hand Boox. Tae most benet complet: and 
coenees 
accurate, the best colors, bm ‘the 


of any Charts cree pubiaheo fo ‘for the 


by Dr. Mote A °o ero arent o tinburgh. 


D PHYSIO- 





THE POTTER 


BLACK BOARD. 
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-| We furnish a 
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Manufacturers of ali 
Kinds or 


APPARATUS. 













GLOBES, 
NUMERAL FRAMES, 
BLACKBOARDS, 

. LIQUID SLATING, 


CRAYOXRs 
REWARD CARDS, 
YMNASTIC 

APrARATUS 


ete., eto 









HINGED 


With every 8-in. 
12-tn. Globe. 





















otto on eac 
ever veblisbed "Some for samsgeent free, 








| A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
| {9 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch St., Phila. 27 Franklin St, Boston.’ 498 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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* LIVES QUESTIONS. 

1. By whom were silver coins first 
made ? 

2, What marine animal is considered 
quite intelligent? 

3. What is the bat called in India? 

4, What was the origin of the pawn- 
brokers’ sign ? 

5. How did sirloin beef come to be so 
named ? 

6. What color is safest for soldiers to 
wear in battle? what most dangerous ? 


7, What is German silver? 

8. What poison exists in tobacco ? 

9, What tree bears fhe ‘gi nger-bread 
nuts”? 

10. Why do dogs bark? 

11, What is a “Jack-bent”? 

LIVE ANSWERS. 

1-In ancient and medieval times vol- 
canoes were objects of much superstition, 
they were frequently vegarded ‘as the 


place-where some sotil more than ordin- 
arily sinful was enduring perpetual pun 
ishment. Thus, Mouwt Etna has believed 
to be the place where Anne. Bolyn was 
condemned to expiate her-perversion of 
the faith. 


2. On the top of a snail’s neck, when be 
is out of his shell, may be seen a. small 
slit, opening and shutting. This is where 
the snail breathes. The air passing in en- 
ters a closed chamber, covered with a net- 
work of blood-vessels,. where the blood 
comes into contact with the air, 


8. James Piper, a student in Washing- 
‘on, attempted to write his name above 
the highest one upon the Natural 
Bridge. After he had done so he found he 
could not climb down, his only alterna- 
tive was to climb to the top of thie rock, 












foolish enough to attempt. 
4. To the island of Mauritus the leaves 


in which sugar is exported. 
5. The foliage and fruits of the potato 


loid, solanine four grains, of which will 
kill a dog. Although this poison is present 
in the sprouts that grow from the tubers, 
in the tubers themselves it is not found 
only when they have been exposed to the 
light. In this condition, which may be 
known by the greenness of the skin, they 
are unfit for food. 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


I have taken your paper for or ey 
and am much nach pleased with it. 
Opelika, Alabama 





I think the Inetrrore and” JOURNAL the 
eu best ofour educational papers. T. 

Owatonna, Mian. : 

I take the JOURNAL and am well pleased 
with it, «I do not, think 1 cguld do by 
out if. M.iP. 

‘Wever, Iowa. 

Your JOURNAL has been my companio. 
for five years and és more valuable 
each year. O. H. B. 

wissa, Pa. 

I wish to tell you how much good I get| | 
from the JouRNAL. Every number gives 
me fresh encouragement. More vigor. 

H. 


8. B. 
~ Bloomfield, N. J. 


I find your paper a help and an inspira-| choicest 
tion. It supp ved along felt want.1 would 
=s like to be withoutit. .M.8, 
estchester, Conn. 


> have.several journals, but I would not 
give zomestos them ali. It is worth its 
in gold. My teachers all likei tand 

itis domg agood work with us. 8. B. M. 


I never read a more practical teacher's 
journal thanthe Scnoo, JouxnaL. I 
pEnow thie great help to véathers. D. J.Alz 





which he did, a feat no one since has been | 


of the screw pine are used to make sacks | 


contains an exceedingly porsovous alka-| 


The InstTITUTE will in time I think, 
bring us out orthe old ruts. I hav tangh 
t for a number of years andhave never be- 
fore found ah educational paper which so 
|thoroughly supplied a teacher's needs. 
| W. R. 

I enjoy your paper more than anyjofthe 
others I ake, and I am taking five. A. F. B. 
Marne, Cass Co., Iowa. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


—o——_ 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
@riffin’s Natural Philosephy 
Urffiin’s Lectare Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoe) Literature. 
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lL. A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
hinbusen For High Sc ools and Colleges. 
Desigved for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents, By H.C. G. Brandt, Professor of Ger- 
man and French in Hamilton College, former- 
ly of Johns Hopkin’s University. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
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uge of classes.” —CHAS. F. Nae, mh Prof. 
Mcdern Penna State College. 


Ill, TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLU- 
TION FRANCAISE. Selections from French 
Literatu-e relating to the Revolution of 1789. 
Edited with notes, by Professors T. F. Crane 
and 8 J. Brun, of Cornell University, with 
introduction by President A. D. White. Plan- 
ned for the use of students in Freneh. 16mo, 


$1.50. 

**{ am highly pleased with the book ; besides 
its historical vaiue, it is a most excellent book 
for young people to becone uain'ed with the 
French | inguage as written and spoken pv times 
otgre texcitement, thus avoiding the monotony 
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—E. BgNJ. ANDREWS, Professor of History, 
Brown University. 
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FROM PRINCIPLES TO PRACTICE, 





By Tuomas M, BALLietT. 





I,—‘* IDEAS BEFORE WORDS.” 


WorDS ARE ARBITRARY SYMBOLS OF IDEAS, AND 
THEIR MAIN.OFFICE IS TO BRING THESE INTO CONSCIOUS- 
NESS FOR PURPOSES OF THINKING. 

Words themselves, it is trus, nrust be made ob- 
jec's of th ught when their form is first learned, 
and again later on when their etymology and his- 
tory are studied, yet their principal use is to serve 
as means of thinking by recalling ideas previously 
associated with them. If they are committed to 
memory merely as words, they are not only use 
less, but are so much rubbish that stands in the 
way of thinking and serves to destroy that innate 
love of knowledge and investigation which every 
healthy human mind brings into the world. 


WORDS ACQUIRE THEIR MEANING FOR EACH INDIVI- 
DUAL MIND FROM THE FACT THAT THAT MIND 
ASSOCIATES THEM WITH IDEAS, 


There is no such mysterious relation between 
words and ideas, between language and thought, 
asis often imagined. Words are merely arbitrary 
symbols which are entirely meaningless to every 
individual mind until it has associated them with 
ideas. There is no essential connection between a 
word and its meaning. 

If, before a child has learned the word cow, onv 
should point to a hat in the child’s presence and at 
the same moment repeat the word cow several 
times. this word would. be associated in his mind 
with the picture of the hat, and would make him 
think ef the.hat on hearing it afterwards. This 
would be the meaning of the word for this child. 
Inthe same way the word knife could be made to 
mean to his mind a horse, the word potalo, a 
wagon, the word sheep, a hen, ete. In short, the 
word means to his mind just what he has associ- 
ated with it—no more and no less. 

In order that a word may become a medium of 

communication between different persons, it is ne- 
cessary that they should associate it with the same 
idea, so that it may call the same idea into con- 
sciousness in each mind. Whenever this is not 
the case, mutual misunderstanding is the result. 
Hot disputes and learned controversies often turn 
onamere difference in the meaning of words to 
different minds, as determined by association. A 
word, like a flag, sometimes unites an army ina 
common cause simply from the force of associa- 
tion. 
_ Tory, Abolitionist, Slavery, Guelph, Ghibelline,— 
tach has been a banner that has led armies to bat- 
tle. It is probable that either of the principal 
phtical parties of our country would disintegrate 
if its name were to be changed. All this shows 
what power an empty sym'ol may acquire by be- 
ing associated with the same ideas and the same 
feelings in many minds. 

A CHILD CANNOT GET ANY-CONCEPTION OF A THING 
BY SIMPLY LEARNING ITS NAME. 

Evident and plain as this is, a very large put of 
the teaching done in the majority of schools at 
present assumes that a child knows the thing 
when he has learned the name and can repeat it. 
How many children know that Cambridge is the 
seat of Harvard University who have not the 
slightest conception of what a university is? 

Few pupils of our cities know what the cotton 
plant is; what corn in the field looks like; or 
wheat, potatoes, and rye; yet they can name the 
products of the various countries in an examina 
tion, and are promoted on the strength of what 
they seem to know. ” 

Both words and pictures represent objects, but 
the former differ from the latter in that they bear 
nO resemblance to the objects for which they 
stand. A man’s face may be recognized by his 
Picture, never by his name. You can determine 
neither his size, his appearance, his complexion, 
not his gait, by examining the letters in his 
name 


Ifthese propositions are true, we are in a posi- 
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whose statement is so familiar to every teacher— 
** Ideas before words,”—and to see its application 
somewhat in detail. 
Let us begin by showing its application to the 
teaching of 
GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY TREATS OF THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 
IT IS EVIDENT THAT IN ORDER TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY, 
THE CHILDREN MUST THINK OF THE EARTH, OF. ITS 
SURFACE. 

If they learn the capitals of. the different States 
without knowing what a capital is; if they commit 
to memory the products of the various countries 
without knowing how they look; if they memor- 
ize the heights of mountains im feet, and cannot 
tell with any accuracy the height of the ceiling of 
the school-room, or tha‘ uf the tree in the school- 
yard; if they learn ‘that New York State has an 
area of 47,000 square mifes, and cannot tell whether 
the ficld near the schoolhouse contains five acres 
or fifteen; then they are‘never fur once thinking 
of the surface of the earth, but simply of empty 
words and meaningless figures,—rubbish that may 
answer the purpose of sham examinati»ns, but 
that disgusts sensible chiliren with study, and 
therefore has a direct imm ral effect,—has driven 
many a boy from school to ruin. 


THE PRINCIPLE, “‘IDEAS BEFORE WORDS,’ REQUIRES 
THAT THE CHILD'S EXPERIENCE AND OBSERVATION 
SHOULD BE MADE THE BASIS FROM WHIOH TO START. 


There are only two ways by which a child can 
get a picture of any part of the earth into his mind 
—by actual seeing, and through his imagination. 
His imogination can build concepts or images of 
countries, cities, rivers and mountains, which he 
can only see by combining into these new forms 
the images of cotintries, cities &c., which he has 
seen; so that the very first thing to do is to fiil his 
mind with images of the scenery —the mountains, 
hills, and streams—which his eyes can see. Before 
he is told the height of the Alps in feet, he must 
have learned by actual observation the height of 
a hill five hundred or a thousand feet high. It is 
even then better. to telithim that a mountain is so 
many times as high as the one he has seen, or so 
many times. as high as a certain church-steeple or 
lighthouse with which he is familiar, than to tell 
him the height in feet. 

This is the method people instinctively employ in 
common conversation to convey ideas of height 
size, and distance that’are unfamiliar. and should 
be more largely made use of in teaching. Before 
he is taught the location of a large city, and is re- 
quired to commit to memory the figures that ex- 
press the number of its inhabitants, he should be 
led to imagine what a large city looks hke by hav- 
ing him construct a picture or image of it from his 
knowledge of his own village or town. 

Pictures of cities, or of noted streets in them, 
frequently found in magazines and illustrated pa- 
pers, are very helpful for this purpose. To the 
child in the average school, London is not a city 
with houses and streets by an actual river at all, 
but a little black speck by a heavy black line called 
the Thames, not in England, but on a colored patch 
a little larger than his hand, in a book called a 
geography, Such knowledge has no connection 
whatever with geography. The child never thinks 
of the earth, but of black specks, dark lines, and 
colored patches on paper. Such work is immoral, 
not only because it disgusts children with study, 
but also because it. fil's them with the conceit of 
knowledge which they actually do not possess. 
For them “‘it would be much better if they didn’t 
know so much than know so much that isn’t so.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TEACHING IDEAS BEFORE WORDS 
REQUIRES THAT IDEAS SHOULD NEVER BE TAUGHT 
MERELY FOR THE SAKE OF ILLUSTRATING THE MEAN 
ING OF WORDS. 

In this respect the spirit of the principle, rather 
than its letter, is sadly violated, especially in teach- 
ing geography. Many a lesson in moulding in 





sand is given for the purpose of illustrating the 


_ terms island, isthmus, cape, bay, strait, lake, penin- 


Tuan thee i? 
sula, etc., as if these words were the principal 
things to be learned and'known, and the ideas 
they represent. were only of use in as far as they 
explained. the words. Such teaching of ideas, 
merely asa means of teaching words, is based on a 
misapprehension of the principle. 

Ideas must be developed first for the sake of the 
ideas; and the words, or terme, should be taught 
incidentally, by associating them with the ideas. 
In certain books that claim to be in the line of pro- 
gressive work, moulding in sand is advocated on 
‘the ground that +t is a good means of showing 
the coast line of continents, and illustrating bays, 
gulfs, isthmuses, ete. This is entirly mistaking 
the purpose of moulding in sand, and misleads 
young teachers. Any teaching of ideas before 
words for the sake of illustrating the meaning of 
words—very widely practiced even by the better 
class of teachers —is in utter violation o! the prin- 
ciple which it is meant to follow. 

The same is true of d:finitions. Any teaching 
of ideas for the sake of showing the meaning of 
u definition, is a- sacrificing of thought to expres- 
sion, making definitions—words —tle end in teach 
ing, and the development of thought only a means. 
All such teaching unwittingly assumes that chil- 
dren were created for the sake of text books, and 
their immortal souls for the sake of definitions. 


AN EXAMINATION AGE. 





BLESSINGS OF 





WE are enjoying the full blessings of an exami- 
nation era. The average man can conceive of no 
better way of determining fitness and character 
than a written test. This to him is the:end of ali 
dispute. Nor docs it matter especially on what 
subjects the questions are asked, or how the know! 
edge or ignorance discovered will affect the kind of 
work required. For example, if a young man is 
preparing for a clerkship in the post-office he seems 
to'be as likely to be asked to describe the bones of 
the tarsus, or a steam engine, as the special way of 
sending and distributing the mails. 

The leaders of our C vil Service Commission 
seem to be much afflicted with this examination 
craze. From their second annual report we select 
\ few questions recently apked by the cxamining 
board. 


*« From 1,000 grams of pure gold may be coined 279 of 
the ten-mark pieces of Germiny. One gram is equiva- 
lent to 15.482349 Troy grains. The United S ates gold 
Jloliar contains 23.22 Troy grain. What is the equiva- 
lent in United States dollars of the ten-:nark piece, d ci- 


aally expressed? 
‘* Give the operation in full. 
** Name the boves of the Tarsus. 
* What are the secretiona that act on the food in the 


process of digestion? 

** What are some of the diseases supposed to be due to 
filth? 

‘* Name the two most common forms of malaria fevers 
and the more common sequetz of these diseases. 

‘* The silver coinage of France in 1882 amounted to 
1,159,859.50 francs.’ Tne value of the franc is 19.3 cente. 
What was the value of this coinage expressed in the 
money of the United States? 

* Give the operation in full. 

“If four horses draw a railroad car 8} miles in au 
hour, how many miles an hour can & steam engine of 
160 available horse power drive a train of thirteen cars, 
the locomotive and tender being counted as three cars‘ 

* Give in full. 

‘+ What is the specific gravit 
forty pounds of r, specific gravity 8.95; twenty 
pounds of zinc, specific gravity, 7.15, and one pound of 
silver, specific gravity, 10.50? 

**Give operation in full? 

‘* What per cent. of alcohol is there in a mixiure of 
uine gallons 86-100 strong, twelve 92-100 strong. 
ten gallons 95-100 strong, and eleven gallons 98-1 


of a composition of 


**unve in full. 
** Describe the steam engine, stating anything you 
know ing the mechanical furve exur in water 


regard 
vy the combustion of a given quantity of coal. When 
1s steam said to be used expansively? 
* Distinguish between refivction and refraction of 
ight, and give example. 
** Describe electricity, its kinds and its best known ap- 


ications. 
** What is the relation of volume of gases to preseure? 
State what you know of the diffusion of gases.” 


These questions will show what those who expect 
to pass the examination of the Civil Service Com- 





mission are required to know. 
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Harpzr’s New Grabep Cory-Booxs or PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP. Primary Course—7 Nuubers. Grammar 
Course--8 Nambers. By H. W. —— New: York : 
Harper’s Bros, 1885; i 

These books embody the results ot twenty years of 
experience im various schools of all grades. A brief 
description of what they contain will at once give our 
readers an idea of their comprehensiveness, No. 1, of 
the Grammar Course, takes up all the small letters and 
figures in the order of their simplicity ; first singly, 
then in combination with other letters, and immediate- 
ly followed by short words in sentences. first 
seven books of the series are carefully graded. One 
feature of these books is that all the words are so ar- 

ranged as to secure correct spacing between words in a 
sentence. This, it is claimed, isa novel feature; it cer- 
tainly is most valuable. There are given for practice 
the names of about one hundred leading cities and 
towns in the United States, and about an equal number 
of abreviations. This is a feature peculiar to this series. 
Its great advantage is apparent,. No. 7, Grammar 
Course, contains double line copies, and selections and 
quotations irom the best authors, No, 8 is a book of 
business forms, containing a business letter properly 
arranged, and a page devoted to blank checks to be 
filled by the pupil. This is a valuable feature. All 
“flourishing” is banished ; plain, practical lesrons only 
are given for imitation. These ‘books are admirably 
adapted to aid in securing @ neat, : plam. legible style of 
penmanship. Teachers will be | ‘with them. 

PaRapIsE Founp, The'Crddlé of the Human Race at 
the North Pole. By William F. Warren, S.T.D , ) LL.D. 
Boston : Houghtoao, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

One of childhvod’s first lessuns is the story of the 
Garden of Eden, and throughout life we are continually 
puzzled, nos to say vexed, by the curious complications 
folluwing the: transactions recorded in that story ; yet 
it seems to have remained for A. D. 1885 to discover the 
exact locality of these importaat events. Surely if any 
one had undertaken to make the wildest pussible guess 
as to this point, he could nut have been more successful 
than in naming the North Pole as “ the cradle of the 
human race,” at least, 80 one would have thought pre- 
vious to the treatise of Dr, Warren, who now assures 

us that, so ‘ar from being ridiculous, such a solution of 
the problem is altogether reasonable and in the highest 
degree probable. He brings to the support of his con- 
clusion testimony from every department of thought 
and investigation ; accumulated evidence from ‘astro- 
nomical geography, physiographical geology, prehistoric 
climatology, and all the other pronouncable and unpro 
nouacable ‘‘ ologies,” goes to reinforce bis position. 
He rests not only on scientific grounds, but the most 
varied literature, historic and legendary lores, tradi- 
tions, mythology, the ancient thought and popular im- 
pressions of many nations, and the indications of re- 
vealed cosmogony, have all been cited m confirmation 
of his belief. Dr. Warren’s book evinces profound eru- 
dition und an amount of labor and painstaking research 
hardly less amazing than the startling hypothesis it up- 
holds. The spirit of the writer 1s worthy the grandeur 
of the theme, and at the outset commends his argument 
to most respectful consideration, which must in the un- 
prejudicea mind develop as one reads almost to a convic- 
tion of its truth. 

Lire OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Isaac N. Arnold. 
Chicago: Jansen McClurg & Co. $2.50. 

Biographies of Lincoln are not likely to be any too, 
numerous during the present generation, if ever.. His 
was a character so unique, so many-sided, so powerful, 
as to furnish abundaut material fur a whole race of 
biographers, aside from the tremendous everats m which 
he was so cupspicuous a figure. 

The present work, of some 450 pages, is perhaps the 
best general summary of his remarkable career yei 
published. The author had exceptiunal advantages for 
such a work. Few had known Lincoln better or had 
beem more familiar with his life. The two had been 
personul friends for a quarter of a ceatury, and were 
oiven associated in business before Lincoln Lecame 
President. After that period Mr. Arnold was frequently 
consulted by Lincoln and taken into his confidence in a 
large degree. Stimulated by tbe fnendship and admir- 
aon naturally arising from so close an assuciation, Mr. 
Arnuld’s work is a labor ot love. He devoted to it his 
most earnest thoughts, with the idea and purpose that 
it would be the finishing work of his life, as it was, 
Not satisfied with his own intimate relation with the 
subject, he has taken the utmoet pains to procure from 
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te ee 
all available sources reliable material to verify every 
statement of facts. 

The work treats Lincoln’s ancestry and early life; 
his’ youth at New Salem ; experience in the Illinois 
Legislature ; his miscellaneous speeches ; career in Con- 
gress, at the bar, and in the fierce political struggle just 
before the Rebellion ; the principal evente of his ad- 

ministration ; bis assassination and death. Incidently 
the author gives his own views of men and events, with 
a strong Union emphasis everywhere, as of course 
might have been expected ; but there is nothing likely 
to give offense even to a severely partisan reader. His 
“Conclusion ” consiitutes an admirable short memoir 
of the subject, and fidy characterizes Lincoln's peculiar 
grandeur. The elaborate index at the end of the book 
was, with other details of publication, left in competent 
and friendly hands by the author, who survived only a 
few days the completion of the biography, as is stated 
in an appreciative introduction by the Hon. E. B. 
Washburne. A fine steel profile portrait is the frontis- 
piece. 

The work combines every element of a good biog- 
raphy. Its style is altogether popular, but never un- 
dignified. It is thorough and accurate, and preserves 
the true proportion between the subject and his histori- 
eal environment. It is well published in every particu- 
lar, and sure to be widely read, as it deserves. 
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THE SENTENCE aND WorRD Book. A guide to 
Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods, By James Johonnot. 

‘*The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Bond st. 1885. 

This book was made to assist those who practice the 
word and sentence methods to find a sufficient number 
of simple lessons with words expressing the ideas of 
home and youthful experience. The ordinary reading- 
lessons do not contain these words, and the teacher has 
not time to search them ovt and arrange them in pro- 
per sentences. This book admirably meets this diffi- 
culty. It selects and arranges words. It deals with 
familiar topics [t groups words that express ideas 
upon the same topic. It uses new words in such com- 
binations that their meaning is understood. It isa 
help, genuine and aoa, in all elementary language in- 
struction. 
ln carrying out the plan, the first twelve pages are in 
script, and the first time a word 19 used it is put in full- 
face type, consecutive lessons are given upon the same 
subject, and in every sentence something of interest is 
told. he result of using this book, in the plan indi- 
cated by the author, willbe to lead the pupils to learn 
the form and meaning of words iveidentally, and their 
classification as parts of speech, thus preparing the way 
for formal grammar. Tne object of tie book is to ren- 
der the acquisition of language on the part of the pupil 
as nearly unconscious as possible. It recognizes the 
fact that a pupil should not make language a direct ob- 
ject of study uatil he 1s mature enough to appreciate 
its true spirit. The bovk is worthy of great commen- 
dation. 


GRADED EXe€RCISEs AND SONGS FOR SCHOOL AND 
Home. Part Il. New York: P. H. Browne, 19 Bund 
street. 

This little book has been prepared and arranged by a 
gentieman eminently qualified for the work, and is de- 
signed to fully prepare the pupil to enter upon the study 


,of two and three part singing. It gives rules for the 


proper position in singing, devotes a short preface to, 


|| care of the vocal organs, and assists the teacher in the 


first steps of the earlier exercises. The body of the vol- 
ume is devoted to pleasing songs that come within the 
general scope of the bouk. Tue plan of the exercises 
includes a treatment of the tetrachord, the scale, the 
common chord in its three positions, and the related 
triads on the fourth and fifth degrees of the scale. 


In DuRANCR VILE AND OrnER SToRIES. By ‘“‘ The 
Duchess.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoit & Co. 

There are five stories in this volume, the best being 
the one that gives title to the book, but they are all 


|| good, and any one going to the country, and casting 


about for pleasant light reading, will make a mistake if 
he leaves this volume behind. It seems lately to be a 
fashion wf some critics, so called, to sneer at ‘“‘ The 
Duchess ” and those that are fond of her stories, but we 
must confess to a desire to be counted among the latter 
number. Perhaps the author 1s growing too popular to 


| suit the captious reviewers,or perhaps so bright and viva- 


cious as to leave their wits behind. For ourselves, we 
take genuine delight in her playful style, neatly termed 
plot, original character drawing and the refreshing 
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Tum NATURE AND REALITY OF Reticion. By Spencer 
Harrison & D’Alviella. New York: D. Appleton &(), 
Paper, 50 cts.; eloth, $1. 

Much attention has been attracted lately to this boo; 
owing to the unfortunate personal controversy arising 
from it; and the fact that the plates have been dest: oyey 
by order of Mr. Spencer, will perhaps add somewhat t, 
its value. Special attention will be aroused in those y 
fortunate as to obtain a copy of the book, by the ap. 
pendis on the Religious Value of the Unknowable, by 
Count D’Alviella, which is a review of the Harrisop. 
Spencer discussion, translated in full especially for this 
publication, which also includes a brief synopsis of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, made some time ago by Mr. 
Spencer and much inquired for. The introduction and 
notes by the Editor add to the value of the book. [It j, 
a book that every thinking person ought to have, and it 
is a great pity that a mere personal dissension shoul; 
abruptly stop ite publication. Those that are anxious 
to read it if they get it at all must do so speedily. 


DowN THE RAVINE. By Charles Egbert Crad lock, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Tennessee mountain region Miss (?) Craddock 
seems to have made her own ; it would be a hariy ad. 
venturer that undertook to follow her in this field. The 
same delightful, we may venture to say, “inimitable” 
characteristics that have marked the author’s Aflantic 
stories, us a part of the most powerful fiction of the 
day, in this book show the same quality, only in a less 
intense degree. It is the same locality, the same people, 
the same vivid interest. It is as if the narrator chog 
merely another theater of local history, selecting what 
would seem of most account to younger readers. It is 
a story of gold-discovery, and all the scheming and 
quarreling that belong with it. The young peopie are 
mure than fortunate that such a writer can open up to 
them so new and curious a field of adventure. Boys, 
particularly, willread ‘‘Down the Ravine” without 
stopping to eat, but it will do them good. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July gives the curious 
reader a very entertaining account of the ubiquitous 
luterview in his attempt to solve the riddle of the New 
Portfolio Sphinx; also a view of the authority in sick- 
ness, well worth reading, from such a pen as Doctor 
Holmes. Other interesting fiction isthe singular case 
of “Jeshurun Barker,” by John Wilkinson; “The 
Prophet of the great Smoky Mountains,” and a “ Coun- 
try Gentleman.” There are several out-of-door sketches, 
notably the first of the series ‘“On Horseback,” by 
Charles W. Warner. Poems are contributed by Whit- 
tier, Frank Demster Sherman, Nora Perry, and others. 
Dr. Hale furnished an interesting paper on ‘‘ Daniel De 
Fve aod Thomas Shepard.” The books of the month, 
contributers club, and review of important books are 
well up to the mark. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


‘‘ Luck of a Wandering Day” is the name of a small 
paper-covered book, cheaply gotten up as to typography 
and illustration, but containiog many lively inci*ents 
and adventures calculated to pass a pleasant hour in 
reading. The price 1s 25 cts. The author calls himself 
Hans Lykjegwger. He is also the publisher, and his 
address is Box 754, Philadelphia. 

It would be hard to find a better example of pure, 
clear, convincing reasoning than in a lecture recently 
delivered at the Royal Institution, by Professor 
P. S. Langly, of Alleghany, on “Sunlight and the 
Earth’s Atmosphere.” Itis printed entire in May Sci 
ence, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘-Fetichism,” by Fritz Schultz, translated from the 
German by J. Fitzgerald, M. A., is the latest issue (No. 
69) of the Humboldt Library of Popular Science Livera- 
ture. It is a double number, and a valuble contribution 
to Anthropology and history of religion. Price, 30 cts. 
J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 398 Pearl street, New York. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter handles her brush so skillfully that 
she has more orders than she can fill for copies of her 
own poems with water-color paintings on the margils 
and blank leaves. 

Gharles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation a gratify: 
ing surprise for luvers of Thackeray, in the publication 
during the year of certain remarkable and decidedly 
autobiographical papers and letters of the great novell, 
which have been for many years in the possession of a2 
intimate friend. 

The author of “ Across the Chasm,” the clever novel 
recently issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, aud which 
has started off remarkably well, is said to be Miss Julu 
Magruder, of Virginia. 
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JUST READY: 





second Volume of McMaster’s 
United States. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


PoopLé of the UNrrED 
STATES, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


VOLUME TWO. 


py JOHN Pach Mc Master. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Barnes's History of Rome. By Parr. «2 
a Feb ocbss LAR fs Sit 





~ 6. Wilkins 
Wilkinson, D.D 


A Day im Ancient Rme. By EB. &. 
SE a ee eee ee) 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE AND ART. 
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READY ! 
The most Noteworthy Book of the Year. 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


4 GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, and CCHPOSITION BY THE WORD and SENTENCE METHODS. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
Autbor of *‘ Principles and Practice of Teng.” ° ical Reader,” 
Readers,” “ How Wether “ 


MOTTO : The letter Killeth ; but the spirit giveth life. 


2” Get i., and examine it. Every geod teacher will commend it, and use it._g9 
Semple copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, or school officer, on receipt of introductory 
price, 24 cents. 


D, APPLXTON & C0., Publishers, Hew York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
AS THETWIGIS BENT, THE i REE INCLINETH 


I. MRS. HUNT’S CHILD'S PRIMER. For the youngest 
scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. (In press.) 
tl. MRS. HUNT'S HYGIENE. For Young People. 
12mo, cloth, Dlustrated. 50 cents. 
UL oreaLwe yy oe PHYSIOLOGY. For Higu Schools and Acade- 
mies. 12m, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The ee abridged. 50 cents. 











“ Natural Hist ry 











Intermediate classes. 
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ee The ible in tne XIX. Century. By L. T, thefoutnt ofa healthy » a atrements a ¢ Frot."s tele's tok hs 2 atmirab’y 
Uvely and way.’— an Transcript. 
In His N , Papert... a. Everett Hale. ” mrrangrnis is the Rerics o with the laws lately pasand o Maine, New Hamp- 
The second volume of McMaster’s “* History of ame, New York, Penns Towa. Nebraska, Alabame and thor states. It hes been 
°° ate. tS ee ee ee eed wisely im Towns, Coun’ and States, notably Kentucky Oregon, Delaware, and Mich- 
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me or. at BARNES &CO., Publishers, 111 & 1: a Stree:, New York. 
dams, and the first term of Jefferson. it wil PHILLIPS & HUNT,| ** : . 


be found tobe asingulerly vivid and stirring 
picture of the period, throwing rot a little new 
light on many political qu:stions, and affording 
an insight into the manners and social condition 
of the people not elsewhere to be found; while 
some of its pertraits of leading mén are likely to 
provoke considerable discussion. 

“The author, with See heen, words, and in _pic 


SOSBROADWAY. 
New York. 


Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS, 
The most pages of cnergved ain 


complete work on 

yet published i y~ s10 sentewces comm 
fie aitsoult sentences of Har ey ‘s Grammar Sr (oath oid 
and new new editions), with many notes 
aloo, Gigicus sentences from. 
ccilameous sentences, verbal analysis and be 
Agtege the author ns se tans ame 
5 *fastita 

te imstructor,Lima Allen Co., O 


| ga 2B poptict Tama, Odie, is competent to 
io excellent work in Teachers’ Institutes = 








8vo, cleth, gilt top. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, 25 Bond Street, New York. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW., anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 
Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., INustrated, 75c. per Copy. -Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo, Tlustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 


Price, $28.50, 


















































ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 
25 Volumes in one constitute the 
T S Teachers’ and Students’ Library. 
' ® By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, and Others. 

FULL! RELIABLE! pranpaes 

in NTENTS—The Natural Sciences, “ivil Gov't, School Law, tion = ° 
anges Meee Se | Management, Myrnciney, *. c 

a amray dey ens Cat wea yn Letter Write 
Se ,oepions Index 4 t-— 5— book, anda s donary of and Biographi-a 
One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear . ot excellent print. 
van gnete. who i« for other way. Text books on 4 age of the mab sts given would posue — oe 
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Superintendents Por Kindergartens. ee Eaterae 








MUSIC BOOKS 


Fer Schools and Sunday Schools, Temper- 
ance, Musical and other Mectinus and In- | 
stitutes. For all, Ditson & Co. publish | 
very superior New Music Books. 


* |“ STICKS 


For Primary Schools. 


© | wrrTON BRADLEY Co., 
Sprin. field, Mass. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 





Countine Brocgs. 


—-AND-— 





For Common ee gy = om 


Seng Bells (50 » ota by L. U. Emerson. 
Of ancient and peter works of art, embracing 
Por vin ek Beak Fay Wut pecans masterpieces 11 


Tittle Singers rs Geme tor! Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


Together with Reproduct'ons of the best 
mode n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
And Views from all parts of the Wor'd. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 
AGENTS. 

Jas. Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 


For Piano Players. 4, ve of 
oe pees pean re 
Mailed post free for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. —_ tT. T. Greeg, 318 Broadway, {| New York. 
Household Ar A bt, Chicago. 
Some thing New Yale Fountain Gold Pen, 


WARRANTED * Yeans | 


FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. i 
Als» TGE a | og Writes 15000 words 


Pleasant Times.|: RAPA, Wie 15 wor 








«f hout refill 


arranted or money nded. 
3” Send for 
By MARION WAYLAND. ree POP A ee tak. 





Containing Dialogues, Recitations Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc. Written exclusively for this work, 
and now publishe i for the first time. 








FOR SCHOOLS. 


.% SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


1 Vol. 16mo, Price, 50 cents. 
Nothing better in this line has been 
published. 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 
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New Style, Sperens Silt Bemoend Cine Vk 








T. Ss. DENISON, Metropolitan Bicck. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Adopted by the School 
boards of some of the largest 
cities of the Union. 








MILLER “come 


In use in all the depart 
ments at Washington. 


C. Hl. BROWNE 19 Bond St., Wi. Y. 


S>- PENS. 
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Price $1.00; six ers 00. P 
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by Druggisis and Devi. 
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;-and for over ¢ ears, 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, fei sods mv srotiali 
Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. cles > ose day. 
MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S CUUGH 
BRANCH , 219\valton Se ey pesca ePtyt- Fc BALSA MD in: a) Negetabie Expecto 
tho og Ee 
OFFICES * 20 Badtora St., Boston, — antidote iseases of the throat 


No AGENCIES. 


Dye. Orson. ond and Refnish Dress Goods and Garmen’ and lungs... Disorders of the palmonary 


organs are 86 prevalent and so fatal in our 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS-BATKS HOUSE. | Will beglad’to avail themceives of so good 
ae a eg jee ps tee atte elope ge 
Dn ra C 
mh the prin ny eorine varne-ana ho- ment in an r colunyand apply. early.. 
Pleat cool cool rooms, 8 ry id i cinfa room, TEACBERS!!! Ease yout throat after a 
«tous piazzas, large shu with lawn hard day’s work by using the ‘Ka-ren 
leunta cruquad.Seaeotien dic. Table first-clane. Troche, _ It will enavle you to'speak »with 
To those attending the July ahaa we have re- 
duced our eee | 2 $1.25 to $1.75 per day, oF $8. 15e. All druggists, or C8. 


12. Hoge Bronchitis. 
(Our ninth e season. i c.8 eres. ra SUN, hae Clarke, Jr,, 22 Bond street, 


CONGRESS HALL, 


Saratoga Springs. 


Accommodates 1000 ine. Headquarters of “ National Educational Associa- 
tion.” Also of ‘*N. Y. State Teachers’ Assodiatiun.’ Rates to members" ‘of ‘both 
ossociations will be: One Person occupying room, $8. per day. .Two,.gentlemen 

secupying” room, $2.50 


received and returned by express and 
‘oone for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, 














accupying room, $2.50 per day each. Two ladies 








per day each. These ra es good from July 7th to July 20th inclusive. 
H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. 
RAVEN eae. GLOSS 
SHOE DRESSING | 
Is the best. Softens leather, Shoe. Dealers everywhere 
contains Aneto act- com f ne 
“at UT TON rua weat ions MFRS. NEW YORK. 








ANGLO- Swiss, 


Milkmaid Brand. CONDENSE 
Economical and convenient for all for all kitchen purposes, 
babies than uncondensed ai Bold Sold re 


‘MILK: 


Better for 











facility. It is. asure cure for Asthma and |: 
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TREASURE-TROVE FOR 
JUNE 
Opens with a beautiful frontispiece qo. 
companying Lowell's poem “‘ June.” Thi, 
is followed by ‘*The Fenton Class- Day,” 








esting and timely story. Another splendi, 
short story is Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
** Bound for the Midnight Sun.” A sket¢) 
of Victor Hugo, with a portrait of himsely 
and grandchildren, is also a timely article. 
Among the spicy and entertaining pipers 

re, ** Lucky Accidents,” by A. L. Hark. 
ness ; ‘* Spontaneous. Combustion,” by p. 
Eaton; ‘‘A Peculiar Talent,” by A. s 
Low; ‘Notable Birthdays,” by Lindsay 
Wolcott ; and ** The Times,” by Alex. 7 
Leeds. The scholars’ page hasan origing) 
dialogue. The child’s page has origing| 





rae BEST THING KNOWN vox 
“ie, | Washing and Bleaching 


in Hara or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


SAVES. LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. — or pcor, should be without it. 


well ell designe to 'mibleed. PRARLING i is the verses anda beautiful picture as sual, 
ways bears the pp pan . an al- | and the departments are. replete with the 


liveliest communications from the ‘ Bor. 
ers,” Altogether it is a good number, 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—STEAMERS— 


DREW and ST. JOHN. 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 1; 
Hosts River, foot of Canal Street every day xt 


.M. 

* Tickets sold and Bagaage checked to all points, 
North. East and W:ist. Leave ALBANY {or 
NEW YORK, “at 8 P.M. 

am.» ® rors — and nee River Railroad 

Stateroom berths, 
ST ALL AINE: Genavel Ticket Agent. 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier ai N.R., N.Y. 


Call at the Dental Rooms 
—or— 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23d Street und Oth Ave., 
If your’ teeth are needing attention. Reliable 


Work sa ae eae Plastic fillings for 
‘ icture= and 12 broken down teeth a specialty. 
ric CET ee a i ee eit Kellone. Savor SOMOOL JOUGRAL 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N- Y. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 








© THE PILLOW-INHALER { 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 





le wa 
it Dalibe ony sthe d the pal of h 
cures cases rentiy on: e v4 
atory F sapere sent free, ; — 
THE PILLOW-INHALER = 00., 
8t., 














Term of three weeks, July 20th to io 8th. (Following meeting of ad National Educa- 
tional Association.) fmatrnodcs given in 10 —- by Pro Payne, Ballie het, Holt, De aras. 
Calkins, Rounds, Perry, Metcalf, Anderson, » Cooper, Sheidon, Page, L dington, Nichol, 





Adams, and others 
Recreation and learning pleasantly comb'ned. Tuitionand board low. Sixteen page circular free. 


Address, CHAS. F. KING, Manager, BOSTON HIGHLAND, MASS. 


' SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION ANP ORATORY. For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, 
Students, and all Ladies and Gentlemen wno have occasion to read or speak in public. 
ELEVENTH SEASON —TBRM OF FOUR WEEKS.—JULY 20th TU AUGUST 151b. 


ue 3 Combined with Study. Tuiteon and Board Low. Summer spropretes: Tickets 
by Rail and Watcr at Reduced Rates. Full Descriptive Circular F. 








M. IONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND —_ 
P * ROM ARR soo  ¢0b Ba oe rs | PHILADELPHIA. 
A TRAINING CLASS, 


For Teachers of Primary Intermediate and Ungraded Schools. 
WR ve bald ot Glens Falls, N. Y., from Aug. 17 to Aug. 28, inclusive. 
Work. 


3 a he Pa., Primar, 
aa ‘ General Tovermeciase Work. 
and Ph: Train 
ience. 


, Mass. 
Jarmalee, ‘N. Ber Physiology SWicune ba 
Gleas Falls, Elementary, Natural 
1 can heartily entre ILLIA Boldt ys — Raycroft. They are both excellent teachers, —F. W. PAnkER. 
Tuition, ; Board from _ $3 Fare from New York, and returr, $).>. 
Fare from A > and return, $3. 55. For Re Ruse is information or circulars address, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, Warren Co, N.Y. or W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, Queens (o.. NY 


ing. 











ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MiLK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box'3773. 








JOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


The Best, Latest and Cheapest. 


Thoroughly New and Original. 





A work especially adapted to the Family, School and Office. 


cecmieannnenamnent 





Far superior to any work of the kind ever issued; 


containing) 1,600 pages ; new-and beautiful engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries; 
interest and statistical tables ; colored charts, etc., etc... It has 26 Associate and7 Assistant Editors, with contributions 


from,eminent scholars in all partsof the world. , “The names of the writers are appended to their articles, a feature 
peculiar to our works alohe. It ‘isJater than any Cyclopedia published. Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers 


are making big money in @lhsections, Secure field'and outfit at once. Over 7,800 sets sold the first month. 


—~Adairamie 





| Coraplete i two vokmes.| 9 il 3Q@  -AGR JOHNSON % CO, 11 Great Jones Street, New York 


? 


) 
NOTE.—The first edition ig alm 


SETTER and CHEAPER than ““ PEOPLE’S. 


f, endithe sale ill doubtless far surpass thatof any Cyclopedia ever published. 


# TEACHERS WANTED. 


by Elizabeth P. Allan, a remarkably inte,. 





mw 122 ot, 2 
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ESTERBROOK’S © 


TEEL 5 
PENS uu 


No. 333. 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
444, 128, 105 & O48. 


R SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBRODK STEFL PEN TD. 26 John St. WY. 








. H. Walmsley & Ce., 









A H. ANDREWS & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT 4 CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 

Triumph” & “Paragon” 

DOVETAILED 

SCHOOL DESKS 

Globes Andrews’ Tellu- 

rians, Maps, Anatomical, 

Philosoph it and Geo- 

raphical Charts, Black- 

s, etc. 


A. H. ANDREWS ~~ - 
19 Bond Street, New Yor! 
Philade’ 
Arch Street, iphia, 


‘“"EIMER & AMEND, 
‘0, 207, 200 and. $44 hind Avene, 


w YORE. 
as dl dar and Manufacturers of 











BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy uatil you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 
Importer and Man 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 





NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY A PPERATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


G PLATINUM. 


SS 
A very large stock of eabcitan Apyitatt Soe oi8h Gh tyees entp Ser bast Guede. Correspon der ce 





TRIED! 


&@” Send for full descriptive circular. 


TESTED !! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


"AHL ANDREWS &C0., # 





THE BEST, CHEAPEST, ANDIMOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


PROVED!!! 


New Sg 


sot, Pisin defphin. 





Manufactured only by os NEW YORK SILICATE 
Office and Salesroom, 19. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS 


AN “ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST, 
meee, AS Bs 4 4 B.-L he tg ym gt ee - 
ears’ constant use by the boards of Education of New Y: 


SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 


LAPILINUM lated Cloth), 
. A perfect, hegible ‘a Black-board for Teachers, onaies of, AL 


. Fourteen 
and Philadeip' 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
SHEETS (azn Ini- 
surface is transparent 
applied” over printt. aot 
aaun s an (Gen'| Headgrs. for School Suppiies.) 


BOOK 
i. Fulton 8t., cor. Church 8t.. New York City. {2 Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 











THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 





= z 
g cP 

25 rt: 
” a¢ 
“3 BS 

The on AAD — Rae ee Era a tr he and in 

ect action. For book- re rs it ig the best ruling pen in ‘he world, and always ready f:) 

use. dforcirculars. THE RNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 25 Bond St. N. La 

















wer-| SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable, and easi i order 
Works rapid) me 


y,a d mal es a fine 
Mee A twiee as RE. 
Pencil Sharpener in the market. 


Send for descriptive circular to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass 


TT. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DES ES, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


Fulton St., New ¥ 








ee 


JOHN FRICK & CO., 


JEWELERS 
21 and 23 Maiden Lane, 


MAKERS OF 


MEDALS, BADGES, etc., 


im Silver or Gold. 
Send for Specimen Sheet. 
Estimates Furnished 








GLOBES coe halt’ Send for's Catalogue. H. 
B, Nuus & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS. 





QUEEN & CO. 


Philadelphia 








BEAUTY’'S BATH 
CUTICURA 
Soap. 









We : 
es ae —— be ae - 


T° keep the poses open. the of] glands and tunes ac- 
tive, and bm us furnish an out for tmpartities in 
the per: ptratic — rand b'ood which cause humiliating 
blotch 8, itehinz humors, bleck heads, and minor skin 
rlemishes ; to clr ranse, whiten, and beautify the skn, 
remove tan, freckl« 8, sunburn and olly matter; t: 
ceepthe h nds soft, whit, and free from chaps and 
‘ouchness, prevent contagious skin and scalp diseases, 
— pro vide an exquisite skin beautifier and toilet, 

nursery sanative, redolent with delicious 
lower odors and Curicura healing belsams, is the 
«pectal duty of the Coticurna Soar. CurTicues an:l 
WTICcUR + SOaP, she ereat Skin Cures, and Beantifiers, 
ad Ceticuna R sotvert, the new Blood Parificr 
sure every form of Skin ‘and Blood Diseases, from 
“impies to Scro” via, wet e everywhere. Price Curi- 
‘Una, 5°c , So'P,25c ResoLtver™ 81. 


TOTTER DR UG & CHEMICAL CO., 
ROSTON, MASS 














For two years I have ridden my rounds. as: 
professional py on a Columbia Bicycle, aver 
agipg ten Bales s a day, Summer sod winter | 
has taken ° ° of a boree—T. J. Richart 
ste *eapolis Fubhae Schoo 


“POPE -MFE.CQ. 
597- WASHINGTON ST, Boston Mass. 


ge 








Tableaux ere etc. 
PLAYS Basse Schoo "ctu, and Parior Parlor Be Best out Gare 
logue free. T. Denison, Chicago 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS! 


usr: 


DIXON’S SM FOR SKETCHING. 
DIXON’S M FOR RECULAR DRAWINC. 
DIXON’S H FOR MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Best in the’ World; Buy no other; Take no other. 
For Sale by Stationers Everywhere; If not send 16 Cents, for Samplesand Be 
sure and mention “School Journal.” 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


These Pencils are, we think, 
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GREAT LAWS: OF HEALTH. 
TuHEsz are few ‘and simple. Any one 
can Iléarn them. The trouble is too many 
neglect them after they know them. 
Then they suffer, loose precious time. pay 
big doctor bills. Some do not. These 
always ‘watch 
THE STOMACH.—They know that 
things can’t go on well if the Stomach 
does not take food and digest it. They 
also know the difference between dos- 
ing and treatment, between makeshift 
and rational remedies. If there is 
HEARTBURN—sour eructations, pain 
and distention, they know that food is 
fermenting, not digesting. They clean 
the mucous finings by using Mandrake 


as comipounded in Dr. Schenck’s Man- r 


drake Pills. This not only cleanses the 
surfaces but sets the secretions going 
and improves their quality so that there 
will be no more sourness. 


DYSPEPSIA—has a hundred shapes. 
Always painful and distressing. The 
Stomach must be treated carefully and 
persistently. For this purpose there 1s 
nothing in nature like Mandrake. 
Schenk’s Mandrake Pills never fail. 


COSTIVENESS.—A dangerous condi- 
tion of the bowels, leading to inflam- 
mation, piles, rupture, hemorrhage. Due 
to bad digestion. Never was a case 
that the Mandrake P lls would not cure. 
And so of 


DIARRHC@A—and painful irregularity 
of bowels owing to the irritation of the 
mucous linings by the passaze of sour 
and in‘digested food. Cleanse and soothe 
the linings, and see that the stomach 
stops imposing on the bowels. Schenvk’s 
Mandrake Pills are sovereign. 

THE LIVER—works with the Stomach 
and the Stomach with the Liver. You 
must have good bile to have perfect 
digestion, and free liver action to have 
pure blood. Therefore beware of a 
congested Liver, which is nothing more 
than a thickened and clogged Liver. 
The great reducer of congestion is Man- 
drake. 

BILIOUSNESS.—An early and ugly 
form of liver trouble. It is blood poi- 
son. The liver is not taking the bile 
ingredients from the blood. Treat it 
with Schenck’s Mandrake Pills and make 
it do so. 

JAUNDICE.--Only confirmed _bilious- 
ness. The poisons are changing the struc- 
ture of the blood. You "must persist 
in the treatment for biliousness till a 
cure is brought about. 

\BREAKING DOWN.—If you have 
neglected the laws of health too long 
and feel that your lungs are involved in 
ahy way, send for Dr. Schenck’s new 
work on the Lungs and their Diseases. 
It is sent free, and will be of infinite 
service to you. 

DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES ; 

PULMONIC SYRUP, 

SEAWEED TONIC ANDO 
MARDRAKE PILLS 
are sold by all ‘Druggists. Ful! printed’ 
directions with each package. Address 
all communications to Dr. J. H. Schenck 

& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

oem ND Bevederar Maisty enna Boul Aawenl 

t, January, 1 ; 





CAPITAL. 3s + + $3,000 a9 00 
Reserve for U ‘and’ — 
Reserve for Unpaid Lamse'and Claims’ —* ioe Ge 
CASH A! 4 - > ‘ . 
SUMMARY OF Ass v9 


‘ "8 251,736 4) 
being ist lien on R’l Est LOOb LO fo 








"Publisher's Department. 


THE GRAND Union Horen.—Everybody 
who goes to New York city by rai 
who wants the best and most handy 
hotel to ra 4 at, should 
Union. It located on 
just bp ays the Grand Central depot, 
and all one has to do is to step across the 
street, leave his- checks on the 
—- ge ae n o po his 
runks are in his room, free of expense, 
and without trouble or annoyance, 
When he gets there he will find the very 
best of beds, the cleanest of linen; the 


most sour i aud as a 
table as can at any in the 
—an this we mean as good 
as the Windsor in New. York, the Con- 
tinental in Philadelphia, or Y. 
Boston, and pn a third lower 
than either. 1s returned to the 
tation free of charge, and special atten- 
tion is given to ladies who may visit 
New York without escort. The Third 
Avenue elevated road has a station at 
one po ag en mes — and the pod 
cars pass the door, manager ‘a 
W. D. Garrison, who spares no pains to 
make every guest feel satisfied with his 
accommodations. We give this com- 
mendation of the Grand Union on the 
—— of the personal experience of a 
Lowell party of seven who _ recently 
tested it, and who, having tried some of 
the best hotels in the country, agreed 
tbat; in the. particulars referred to this 
hotel was Gite yg any of them.— 
Lowell Daily ier. 


WOULD. you learn to teach vocal music 
in the school-room? if so, we commend 
to you without reservation the normal 
class in vocal music, at Lexington, Mass., 
commencing Monday, August |7, and con- 
tinuing two weeks. This course is to be 
given by Mr. H. E. Holt, than whom no 
one in this country is better qualified. 
His marvelous ts in Boston schools, 
and elsewhere, are a guarantee of ‘his 
great efficiency as a teacher. The adver- 
tisemenf on another page gives more par- 
ticulars concerning the course, 


One of the most convenient and useful 
books for teachers is ‘‘The Teachers’ and 
Student Library,” of H. B. Brown, G. D. 
Lind, and others, It is published by T. 
8. Denison, Metropolitan Block, Chieago, 
Ill., in one large octavo volume of 582 
pages of clear print. It is an encyclo- 
es of text-book knowledge requited 

the teacher, and of practical of 
tation as practiced by the authors. 

are referred to the advertisemen 

in another column. ' 


SP bones £0 be oem account 
must have all things practical, ceady for 
instant use ; it should be simple, durable, 
easily kept in order, and id work 
rapidly. All these desirable qualities are 
found in Sibley’s Patent i ig D- 
ers, manufactured be Willard Sibley, 
Waltham, Mass. This is adapted to every 


kind of pencil, and is invaluable in 
school rooms as a labor-saver. 


WONDERS will never cease! and it isa 
wonder no one ever thought before of so 
——_ and convenient an arrangement 
as Bette’s Folding Globe, ' For that mat- 
ter the Globe itself is a wonder; ft con- 
sists of a frame-work of steel wire covered 
with cloth, on which is printed a map of 
the world, and can be expanded or col- 
loperd at will after the fashion of a para- 

, which it very much resembles when 
closed. The cloth cover isa durable ma- 
terial, made expressly for the purpose ; 
and to secure ence the coloring is 
— uced at the press, with varnish colors. 

t is about 15 inches in diameter, and for 
the convenience of suspending it by:a 
oad, the top = of a axis is furnished 
with a ring. A neat, strong boxis pr 
— in which it may be deposited =< 
not in use. 


It hardly seems nec to repeat 
what > y ive co amen ve of the neces- 
sity of good in» school-root 
This fact is receguiala by all regeaaatel 
teachers. Such will owl ore.buy- 
ing elsewhere to exam eae 


brated wall maps, imaporbed only b . 
ris, Rogers & Co., Bro Btreet, 


THE teachers will be interested to know 
that the American School Bureau, 2 West 
14th Street, New York, of which R. E. 
Avery is manager, has just inaugurated a 
new departure —_ new teachers are 
registered free. is bureau reports many 
vacancies glrosdy. on pei books, and 
more coming. hool officers wan 
teachers will do mn 


s in| fash 





well to avail themsel 
of the services of this excellent bureda. 


The Prejudices Met ; for 
the Bar, Fy Fund. 


The Bartholdi pedestal fund is nearly 
complete. The statue has arrived and 
soon New York harbor will be graced by 
the most magnificent colossal statue the 
worLibocty  Balighténing the World! 
“ee e 9 
What a priceless blessing personal liberty 
is; Itis theshrine at which people, ground 
under the heel of tyranny in the older 
worlds, worship with a fervency that 
Americans can scarcely realize; it is a 
for which Nibilists willingly die 
death of dogs; and fit and ae 8 
very entrance of Bay of 
New York this emblematic statue should 
a welcome to the world. p 
The press is entitled to the credit.of this 


achievement. Mr. Beers, who has 


been making a circuit of the berg olf on 
behalf of the Pedestal f says that the 
fund will certainly be raised, as the World 
does not know the word fail, 

Mr. Beers says that he has found. the 
most pronounced ogee among those 
of foreign birth. éy seem more appre- 
ciative of liberty than do our native born. 
Moreover, among some a strange prejudice 
seems to exist. 

* Prejudice? In what particular?” 


I have ever found that however meri-|$ 


torious a thing may be, thousands of peo- 
ple will inevitably be prejudiced against 
it, I have spent most of my life on the 
road and I know the American people 
‘like a book.” In 1879 a personal misfor- 
tune illustrated this prevailing prejudice. 
I was very ill, had suffered for several 
years with headache, fickle appetite, dread- 
ful backache, cramps, hot head, cold hands 
and feet, and a general break down of the 
system. I dragged myself back to New 
York, ocoting the best professional treat- 
ment. Itso happens that among my rela- 
tives is a distinguished physician who up- 
braided me roundly oe so much 
about my own case. Finally, with some 
spirit, I remarked to him: 

“«*Sir, you know that much of your pro- 


wisdom is pootanes. You are 
prejudice. You cannot 


controlled b 
reach a case like mine and you know it, 
couceded 


can roe x 

‘*T had him; and he finall 
the point, for it was bright’s disease of the 
kidneys which had prostrated me, and the 
schoolmen admit they cannot cure it. 
Having cured myself, however, in 1879, 
and not having seen a sick day since, my 
relative finally admitted that Warner's 
safe cure, which accomplished this result, 
was really a wonderful preparation. » Had 
President Rutter, of the Central Hadson 
used it, I am.certain,he would be alive to- 
day, for he could not have been in a worse 
condition than I was.” 

“<I have found similar prejudices among 
all classes concerning even so laudable a 
scheme as this pedestal fund.” 

Mr. Beers’s experience and the recent 
death of President Rutter, of the Central- 
Hudson railroad, of an extreme kidney 
disorder, proves that the physicians have 
no real power over such diseases, and indi- 
cates the only course one should pursue if. 
as the late Dr. Willard Parker says, head- 
ache. sickness of the stomach, dropsical 
swellings, back ache, dark and offensive 
fluids, prematurely impaired eyesight, loss 
of strength and energy occur, fort un- 
mistakably indicate a fatal result, if not 
promptly arrested, 

i sir ee, every cent needed for the 
ped will be raised. Of course it will 
be a — triumph for the World, but 
would it not have been an eternal disgrace 
had our people failed to provide for this 
pedestal?” 


wm 





CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Infam mation, 
eals the Sores, 
ut R stores Phe} 
+ Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 
$0 Sonts by mail fegis- 
tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail 10 cents, 
ELY BROS., Dreacists, Oweso. N. ¥ 
McShane Bell Foundry, 





14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and (3th 87, 
 WEW.YORK. 


—_— 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOoODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN. 


TION SEASON 
ACTORE 


TAILOR: MADE® SUITS 


TAILORS, 
WE OFFRKRA LTAILOR. 
MA A ME LINE, 
A ED COAT 
AT .99, AND TH T CAN BR 
MADE BY ANY HOUSE A iM $49.99 To 


$56.49 ‘ 
ALL OF THE ABOVE CTL 
Pee te a ea 
oUuT RAC E. 


WE ALSO CALL SPROIAL ATTENTION 10 


BLAGK SILK 


SUITS;.ALL_OF THE LATEST AND Most 

F ONABLE DESIGNS. AND OF THE Most 

8U TOR WORKMANSS1E FOLLOWS: 

TO, . AT. 

PARTICULARE ELEGANT. . 
eed ee 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN CROQUET, 
ARCHERY, PITCH-A-RI wie TOSS, BAT. 
TLEDORE, ENCHAN T, LAWN Pout, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PRO 
AND CAREFUL ATTENT.ON , - 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUES WILL 
BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


RH. MACY & C0 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET | 





Skirt Supporter. 


( 
i 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE 

97, 1881. For making Ri 

ag te 
lanes, Ben"SeGtenpet Rog Pat 


and Dealers in Yares. 


Aldres, E, ROSS'& CO Toledo. 0. 


JEWETTS 








BEWARE! 
or 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Tin for Cb 
Bollaat Pare Copper ad ah oraat 





softies Selsais oat 
Address, 


4 4H. McSHANE & CO. Baltimore, Md. 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinns’. 0 
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Charity, attached #3 ‘Infant 
Asylumn, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skin 
diseases, among the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. 8. D. 
Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes con- 
cerning the treatmént of her daughter, 


Stee 
4 My Little Girl,” 


and must say that she never took anything 
that helped her so much. I think her eyes 
never looked so well, as now, since they 
were affected, and her general health is 


improving every : "at 
half @ bottle.” «Ag 7 Rast 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 


, Mass., writes: “T Was completely ‘ 


“My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C. E. Upton, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “For a number 
of years I have been troubled..with 
a humor in my eyes, and wasunablé 
to obtain any relief, until I commenced 


“Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. I believe it to be the best of 





THE, SCHOOL 


> Charity 


may be “fairest and foremost cf the train 
that wait on man’s most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and hap- 
piness of man canno: ‘ong endure with- 
out the health that may be obtained in a 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, lumber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 

, Que., writes: “After being 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a.year, and 


Fora Number of. Years, 


I was cured of both diseases by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” M.G. 
Traine, Duxbury, Mass., writes: “I have 
found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an efficacious 
y troubles, and D, 

” Hen » 4 Russell st., 


cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.” Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 
writes: “‘I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and it hasdone me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.” Eminent physicians prescribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 





blood purifiers.” 


treatment. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers’ ive Association, 

170 State Street, Branches: 

New York i Allehtown, in, Neb. 
Nashv Tenn. Weston, Oregon. 


all applicants’ will be registered in all the 


irene without extra atep. 
¢ have 500 Vacanies in ail grades. will rec- 
ommend at once any teacher applying to us. 
srary wanted, and enclose $4.00 registration fee. 
wan an - ‘ee. 
Seud for circulars. TEACHERS’ CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCLATION, 170 State St ,Chicago, Ill. 





Bro. AGENCY, 
Families Colleges . teac’ —4 and 
pon mad with Recommends good 
schools to paren’ 
MRS. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


lL Purnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
2, Aids \eachers in obtaining positions. 
Send stamp for application form and c:rcular to 
A. LOVELL &CO., 
, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


N.B. We have now on our books a large num- 
ber of “ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 








THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


COLLEGES, SCUDOLS. AND 


enn Weenie ier ee ie ae, 
| secu vernesses. utors, T 

‘Teachers, Spedialisis, and principals. | Informe: 

Oo 
property sold and rented. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTKRN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 











J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
| American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th Bt., N. ¥ 








The Central Educational 


1613 Chestnut St., Pailadelphia, 
Teachers, 
Positions, 
School Property. 
Send for our new ctroular with terms and matual 


.F. DIMON, A.M, Manaczr, 0.8. FELL, SecREeTaRY 


Bureau, 











ro wrety to $2,500. Register 
- TEA 
2 offered, American Febool Duress, 2 W 
ith St, N.Y. kB. Avery, Manager. 
ANTED to 
Walaa we of ert fall, in F. B. Pa 
0 Phiiaaciphia, Pa. —- 





EACHERS Seeking Promotion o 
a of 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES 


ton, Mass. ‘ 
- 








oK AGENTS WANTED «= 
and Manet New saline we A bees 
Spiced by ohn B. h. 

gramdest At 3 Ministers say “ 
be 4ce., Corn. 


Location, and SCHOOL 


the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
_|STRUCTORS, ‘apply to ‘NORTHAM- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, N 


,, JOURNAL, 

-_ In is an odd time of the fora legio| 

Skeet ciiy od oe a this expec. Pina! 
are ROUPT AND RELIAB 

Tho. sow bas STR ten cobbled ' ous = bs 

up, wheat ey been sown, the sheep's — 


moses have had their annual ning 
i rock 














WE have seen the school advance toa 

blic and frée system; in'the place of 
the ignorant t who boarded round 
and taught the whole family out of 
one book. we ‘have full-graded schools 
in back-woods districts where the scholars 
are £0 Sow Gas ae pagel See to in him- 
self make two grades, 
enough pupils to go around among all the 
grades.—The Patrol. 


= 





They Will Surely Find You. 

They are looking for you everywhere. 
Drafts of air in unexpected places, going 
from hot rooms to cool ones, carelessness 
in changing clothing:—In short, any- 
thing which ends in a “‘common cold in 
the head.” Unless arrested this kind of 
cold becomes seated in the mucous mem- 
brane of the head. Then it is Catarrh. 


order to have|; 


It quickly induces the 
Liver to healthy action, 
removing the causes 
that roduce Bilious 
Headache, Dys pe psia, 
Piles, &c. 

B 4 the use of 
HUNTS REMEDY 


the Stomach and Bowels will. regain 
their strength. and the blood will be per- 
fectly purified. 


It cures Female complaints and by its 
use monthly sickness is rendered painless, 


It is purely vegetable, and meets a 

want never before furnished tothe public, 

ree utmost reliance may be placed 
RELIABLE WORDS. 


“He who lives after natu e shall never be poor.” 








A Clergymaan. 

Rev. Charles Pike, of Waterbury, Conn., 
2“ contracted a weakness of the 
a, which was made worse by drink- 
ing water in the different places where I 
resided. I sufferedseverely. I purchased 
a bottle of Hunt's [Kidney and Liver 

REMEDY, with the guarantee that it woul 

help me, as it afterward did.” 


“In an orderly house, all is soon ready.” 


A Grateful Lady. 

“This is to certify that I bave used Hunt's 
(Kidney and Liver] Remepy ior the kidneys and 
otcer troubles with very satisfactory results, and 
would recommend the same to those afflicted as 
Gratefully, Mrs. Lb. F. Peck, Ansonia, Ct.’ 


“Out of debt out of danger.” 


My Wife's Mother. 

Mr. Charlies W. Morris, Eagle Office, Pittsfield, 
Mass., writes: ** My wife's mother had been in. a 
very ous condition with Sree OF Bright's 
disease ‘ef the kindeys. Hurt * i idney ana 
Liver) Rumepy has w: rked a miracle in her.” 
Price $1.25. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

HUNT'S REMEDY ©O., Providence, R. I. 
Fold by all druggite. 
C. BN. CRITTE NTO, General Agent, New York 


Listen to Your Wife. 





was. 








In any and all its this disease al-} 7. wanch “ Guardian,” J Sth, 1883, 
ways yields to Ely’s Balm. Ap-| says: _ - 

plied to the nostrils with the finger. Safe,| At one of the 

agreeable, certain. Price fifty cents. “ Windows” 





‘‘Iy a man could only catch fish as eas- 
ily as hecan lie about it!” laments a Texas 

itor. He could if he only understood 
fishing as well as he does lying.—Chicago 
Daily Business. 





Dr. L. A. Palmer, Westerly, R. L., says: 
** Hunt's Remedy 1s the best medicine for 
dropsy. It has almost raised the dead.” 


Dr. A. W. Brown, Mystic, Conn., says : 
“T havea case of dropsy resulting from 
heart disease which Hunis Remedy re- 
lieved at once.” 


A WELL-TO Do citizen of Windham Co., 
Conn., shortly before his decease, sent for 


a lawyer to make his will. His wife 


and daughter watched proceedings. After 
generously providing for them, the sick 
man directed the lawer to designate 
500 to his aged sister, who was needy. 
wife and daughter remonstrated ao- 
grily. Quietly the sick man said: ‘‘ Make 
$1,000 for my sister.” 


Sq ." ily ata the lega ‘ve i 
uire,” coolly tor. “ You 
not,” shouted the woman. “ Make 


tongues. The lawyer kept the eecret for 


years, but grad it ked out asa 
Camming to theastieb of all classes and 
sexes, 


<p 
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: 
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: 
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Mieke its 


Looking on the woodland ways! With 
clumps of rhododendrons and great mas- 
ses Of May blossoms!!! ‘‘ There was an 
interesting group. 

It included one who had been a‘ Cot- 
ton spinner,” but was now so 

Paralyzed !! 

That he could only bear to lie in a re- 
clining position. 

This refers to my case. 

I was Attacked twelve years ago with 
** Locomoter Ataxy” 


(A alytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever 
caret). 


and was for several years barely able to 
get about. 

And for the last Five years not able to 
attend to my business, although 

wy A have been done for me, 

The experiment being nerve stretching. 

Two years ago! was voied iato the 

Home for Incurables! Near Manches- 
ter, in May, 1882. 

I am no “Advocate”; “‘ For anything in 
the shape of patent” Medicines ? 

And made many objections to my dear 
wife’s constant urging to try Hop Bit- 


pa r 


I had not quite finished the first bot- 
tle when I felt a change come over me. 
This was Saturday, November 3% On 
Sunday morning Y 'telt so strong I said 
to my room companions, “ I was sure I 
could 
* Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 
I Reotiy pow how to contain myself. 
ver 


house. I am gaining strength each 
and can walk quite safe without an 
Y atiek , ’ 


ay am sew at my pre boune, ant Sano yn 0 
able to earn own liv again. ve 
been a member of the Manchester 


ears, aud was mo*t heartily 
the room on Thurs- 


tefullv em 

JOHN BLACKBURN. 
Manchester, Eng., Dec. 24, 1883. 
Two years later am perfectly well. 








Ph faye nag nC 
on n 

souees stuff with“ Hop” or “ Hone” iu ei 
| Rame. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


and at, see 








~~ ADMIRABLE EQUIPMENT FOR ‘ANY ScHOOL. 








New National Series 





School and Catiege Text-Books. 





SPELLERS. 
Watson’s Graphic Speller, 


Watson’s Complete Speller,. . 


Teaching Spelling with Pronunciation, and leaving Definition for the 
Reading-books. Combines Oral and Written Exercises, and 
makes skilful use of the principle of the Classification and as- 


sociation of words. 


Barnes’ New National Readers, 
“The Educational Gems of the Decade.” 


TICS. 


Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic, .40 


Barnes’ Ficklin’s National Arithmetic, 
On the plan of a Minimum of Theory, with a Maximum of Practice. 


GEOGRAPHY, — 
Monteith’s Elementary Geography, 
Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography, 
Monteith’s New Physical Geography, 


. $ .22 


— 
75 
55 


advances in Geographical knowledge. 


ENGLISH 
Sill’s Lessons in English, 
Recently adopted by the States of Oregon and South Carolina. 
HISTORY. 
Barnes’ Brief United States, 


Barnes’ Brief General History, . 


Besides being attractive in size and appearance, these books ure un- 
equaled as class manuals, 


.60 


1.00 
1.60 


|Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Zoology, 


‘ |Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Geology, 


1.10} 
1.00] 


Classes using Monteith invariably do good work. Each volume'presents the lates ; 








SCIENCE. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry, $1.00 
1.00 
Steéle’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology, 1.00 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physics, 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy, 1.00 


11.00 
. 1.00 
Steele and Wood’s Botany, . 1.00 


These books, besides weing truly scientific, create a love for the study of Science, 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE, 
1. Child’s Health Primer, 
2. Hygiene for Young People, 
3. Steele’s Hyglenic Physiology, 


This Series complies with the law with reference to teaching the effects 
of Alcohol, Opium and other Narcotics. It is already adopted 
in whole or in part by the State Boards of Education of Oregon, . 
North Carolina, Delaware, Michigan, and Kentucky. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Worman’s Course in German, 


woe! 
. .00 


Worman’s Course in French 
) 


Worman’s Course in Spanish, 
A Complete Series by a practical teacher, and full of valuable features, 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books, 


On the Natural Method. Each language can be pursued without a master. 


*'« " Specimen pages and testimonials furnished free. Specimen copies sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicac, . 
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